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ENTHUSIASM  of  educa¬ 
tors  for  East  Growth  in  Reading  inun¬ 
dates  the  Winston  offices.  The  carefully 
chosen  concepts  and  that  low  vocabulary 
load  are  what  we  claim  them  to  be — "the 
primary  teacher’s  dream  come  true.” 

SEMANTICSf  the  science 
of  the  meaning  of  words,  is  a  hobby  for 
educated  minds.  The  ancestry  of  words 
evokes  surprise  and  dispute.  Take  car¬ 
nival,  for  instance.  One  authority  claims 
it  is  derived  from  carne  (meat)  and  vale 
(fareweU).  Thus  carnival  would  mean 
"O  flesh  meat,  farewell!”  Originally,  it 
represented  the  festival  just  before  Ash 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  abstinence 
in  Lent. — Check  your  semantics  in  your 
Winston  Dictionary. 
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ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  OBSERVATION 


^ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


if  GUIDED  TOURS  and  OBSERVATION  ROOFS 

You  haven’t  seen  New  York  until  you’ve  seen 
Rockefeller  Center;  and  you  haven’t  seen  Rockefeller 
Center  until  you’ve  taken  the  Guided  Tour,  including 
all  points  of  interest  and  the  inspiring  SO-mile  view 
from  the  70  story  RCA  Observation  Roof. 

Special  Guided  Tour,  including  Observation 
Roof,  $1.00 — Observation  Roof  only  .  .  40^ 

Ttuyiiirc  Jnformation  Drsfe  or  write  Jtockefeller  Center 
Observation  Roofs,  R.  C.  J.  Building.  ?Jew  Vork  City. 


when  you 

come  to 

NEW  YORK 
★ 

'View  of  the  TiwiMm 
Xioer  and  Jersey 
from  the  top  deck  of 
(br  Observation  Xoof 


Announcing 


CRAIG 

NEW  PATHWAYS 
IN  SCIENCE 


A  new  scieticc  series  for  the  elementary  grades  that  introduces 
boys  and  girls  to  scientific  thinking  and  helps  them  to  interpret  their 
environment.  A  special  feature  is  the  splendid  treatment  of  con¬ 
servation. 


Primer  We  Want  to  Know 

Book  One  We  Find  Out 

Book  Two  Changes  All  Around  Us 


Book  Six 


Book  Three  Our  Earth  and  Sky 
Book  Four  The  Earth  and  Life 
Upon  It 

Book  Five  From  Sun  to  Earth 
The  Earth  Then  and  Now 


Well-balanced  .  .  .  Systematic  .  .  .  Plenty  of  interesting  exercises 
...  A  checked  vocabulary  ...  A  wealth  of  meaningful  illustrations 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Lelia  O.  Brown  Heads  ' 
1940  Candidates 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  of  Newark,  Vice 
President,  was  nominated  for  the 
1940-41  Presidency  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  at  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Nominating  Committee  in 
Trenton  on  February  16.  Also  nom¬ 
inated  were  Onsville  J.  Moulton,  of 
Ocean  Grove,  for  Vice  President,  Der- 
wood  J.  Tew,  of  Camden,  for  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Lena  M.  Porreca,  of  Hack¬ 
ensack,  for  Treasurer. 

Leigh  M.  Lott,  of  Bridgeton  (Cum¬ 
berland),  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  on  which  each 
county  is  represented  by  one  elected 
member;  Margaret  E.  Bahr,  of  Gar¬ 
wood  (Union),  was  made  secretary. 
All  nominations  were  unanimous. 

Under  the  constitution,  the  candi¬ 
dates  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  opposed  for  election  next 
fall  by  candidates  nominated  by  petition. 

Miss  Brown,  who  becomes  a  can¬ 
didate  to  succeed  Dr.  William  L.  Fid- 
ler,  teaches  in  the  primary  grades  at 
Summer  Avenue  School  in  Newark. 
She  has  long  been  active  in  teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  as  President  of  the  Newark 
Women  Teachers’  Guild  and  Chairman 
of  the  Academic  Council  in  Newark. 

In  1933-35  she  was  President  of  the 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers,  in 
1935-37  a  member  of  the  Association’s 
Executive  Committee,  and  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  Second-,  First-,  and  then  the 
only  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Moulton  is  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  in  Neptune  Towmship,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Ocean  Grove.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  last  year  from  Monmouth 
County.  Mr.  Moulton  has  served  the 
Association  as  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
organization  Committee,  tciking  an 
especially  active  part  in  the  “long-time 
planning”  activities. 

Derwood  J.  Tew,  of  Camden,  nom¬ 
inated  for  Secretary  to  succeed  Solo¬ 
mon  C.  Strong,  of  West  Orange,  has 
served  for  many  years  on  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  during  the  current 
year  has  headed  its  Steering  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  through  which  bills  have  been 
drawn  and  county  legislative  councils 
set-up.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  which  last  year  handled 
efficiently  the  first  mail  ballot  and  the 
first  county  elections  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  He  has  been  asked 
to  serve  in  the  same  position  this  year. 

■Miss  Porreca,  nominated  for  Treas¬ 
urer  to  succeed  Mary  D.  Barnes,  of 
Elizabeth,  has  served  as  President  of 
the  Hackensack  Teachers  Association, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Association. 
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TEACHERS' 


President's  Page 


PENSION 

PAYMENTS 


DR.  WILLIAM  L  FIDLER 


As  THE  Legislative  session  progresses,  it  more  and  more 
^becomes  apparent  that  the  annual  appropriation  to 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  is  our  biggest 
problem.  To  secure  the  full  certification  for  the  year, 
to  provide  for  its  payment  once  the  appropriation  is 
made,  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  the  amounts 
past  due  if  there  is  a  railroad  tax  compromise — these 
are  the  big  jobs  of  the  year, 

'I'he  campaign  for  action  on  this  problem  has  been 
carefully  organized.  The  essential  facts  have  been 
gathered,  they  have  been  attractively  presented  for  use 
with  legislators  and  public,  and  a  lengthy  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  held  with  political  leaders  in  the  search 
for  a  satisfactory  solution. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Governor’s  budget 
message  has  failed  to  recommend  full  payment  of  the 
amount  certified  as  necessary  by  the  Fund’s  actuaries 
and  board  of  trustees.  That  amount  is  $5,273,763,  The 
following  table  shows  how  it  is  made  up. 

1 — To  Pension  Accumulation  Fund — As  reserve 
trust  fund  against  pensions  for  2S,728  teachers 
who  entered  service  since  the  Fund  was  founded 

in  1919  and  are  still  in  active  service .  $1,691,267 

2 — To  Pension  Fund — As  reserve  trust  fund  for 
ihe  5,63$  teachers  who  taught  in  New  Jersey 
prior  to  1919  (called  “present  entrants”)  and 
whose  claims  against  previous  funds  the  State 
assumed  in  provisions  of  the  Pension  Fund  Law 
of  1919. 

a.  Normal  Contribution — (as  reserve 
trust  fund  to  match  last  year’s 
contributions  by  3,314  such  “pres¬ 
ent  entrant”  teachers  still  in  active 

service)  . $  350,193 

b.  Deficiency  Contribution — (as  a  re¬ 
serve  in  trust  to  fund  the  liabilities 
which  the  State  assumed  in  the  Law 
of  1919  for  service  prior  to  that 
time.  This  includes  pensions  to 

2,321  teachers  now  retired) . $3,182,303 

-  3,532,496 

3 — To  Expenses  of  .Administration .  $0,000 

Total  Cektification — 1940-41 .  $5,273,763 

The  increases  are  mainly  found  in  the  Pension  Accumu¬ 

lation  Fund  (item  1 )  and  in  the  Deficiency  Contribution 
(item  2b). 

Factors  in  the  increase  of  the  Pension  Accumulation 
Fund  amount  are  the  slight  (3.11  to  3.16)  increase  in 
the  percentage  rate  of  contribution,  which  is  based  upon 
the  average  rate  at  which  the  teachers  themselves  con¬ 
tribute,  and  on  a  higher  teacher  payroll,  resulting  from 
salary  increments  withheld  during  the  depression. 

The  larger  increase  is  in  the  Deficiency  Contribution 
to  the  Pension  Fund,  which  is  $122,590  over  the  amount 


certified  last  year.  The  law  requires  that  this  con¬ 
tribution  shall  be  at  least  three  per  cent  greater  than 
the  deficiency  contribution  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
deficiency  contribution  is  designed  to  liquidate  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  liabilities  which  the  State  assumed 
in  1919  toward  teachers  who  had  been  required  by  law 
to  join  the  unsound  Teacher  Retirement  Fund  and  to 
whom  the  State  had  promised  benefits  under  the  35- 
Year  Service  law.  These  liabilities  of  this  Fund  are 
estimated  at  $52,869,496  as  of  June  30,  1939,  against 
which  assets  of  only  $19,875,004  are  available.  This 
is  the  reason  for  substantial  State  contributions  to  this 
Fund  each  year,  contributions  far  larger  than  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  other  Funds. 

appropriation  requested  for  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  is  only  8.4171  per  cent  of  the  total  teacher 
payroll,  as  against  contributions  of  as  high  as  15%  re¬ 
quired  for  the  pension  funds  of  municipal  employees  in 
New  Jersey  whose  funds  are  not  on  an  actuarial  basis. 

As  an  aid  to  understanding  the  structure  of  the  Fund 
we  have  prepared  the  chart  on  the  following  page,  and 
have  also  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  legislators  a 
revised  balance  sheet  for  the  Fund.  In  these  we  attempt 
to  emphasize  two  factors — the  tremendous  contributions 
which  the  teachers  make  to  the  Fund,  contributions 
which  now  total  over  half  the  assets,  and  the  trust 
nature  of  the  money  held  in  the  Pension  Fund.  The 
$40,774,991.85  of  teacher  contributions  are  held  in  trust 
for  31,231  members  of  the  fund.  The  $19,710,018  assets 
of  the  Pension  Fund  are  held  in  trust  for  the  pensions  of 
5,635  present  entrants,  active,  retired,  and  beneficiaries 
of  pre-1919  funds.  The  $19,875,003.51  of  state  money 
in  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  pensions  of  25,728  new  entrants  now  in  active 
service. 

The  amounts  already  owed  the  Fund  by  the  State 
are  also  a  grave  problem.  There  is  due  the  Fund 
$1,846,636.67  of  the  appropriation  for  1936-37  and 
$1,298,800.82  of  the  appropriation  for  1937-38.  There 
is  also  due  $2,512,393.32  of  the  appropriation  due  July 
1 ,  1 939  for  the  year  1 939-40. 

The  Fund  is  only  one  of  the  17  uses  of  the  main- 
stem  railroad  taxes  which  are  authorized  by  law.  Since 
the  litigation  over  the  railroad  taxes  has  left  shortages 
in  these  taxes,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  make  full  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  other  agencies  first. 
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Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  size 
of  the  appropriations  for  these  other  accounts  has  been 
steadily  growing.  The  appropriation  for  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  has  increased  from  $7 19,740  in  1933-34 
to  $1,257,970  in  1939-40  (an  increase  of  75  per  cent) 
with  an  additional  $100,000  recommended  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Appropriations  for  the  state  supported  schools 
(manual  training,  deaf,  and  teacher  training)  have 
grown  from  $1,129,115  in  1933-34  to  $1,986,002  for 
1939-40  (an  increase  of  76%),  with  an  additional 
$50,000  recommended  for  this  year’s  budget. 

D  EDUCTtONs  for  these  accounts  are  authorized  by 
the  same  law  which  directs  the  deduction  for  the  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund.  Such  deductions  have  in  recent 
years  never  left  enough  money  to  cover  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  certifications.  The  law  suggests  no 
such  priority.  Therefore  the  question  may  properly  be 
raised  whether  payments  should  not  be  made  to  all  funds 
on  a  “pro-rated”  basis,  with  priority  for  full  payment 
extended  to  none  of  the  funds  if  the  monies  available 
are  insufficient  for  full  payments  to  all. 

Collection  of  the  amounts  due  and  unpaid  from  the 
railroad  taxes  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Fund. 
Including  the  1939-40  sum,  these  now  total  $5,657,- 
830.81.  Lack  of  these  monies  seriously  impairs  the 
actuarial  structure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  problem  will 
receive  full  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  compro¬ 
mises  of  the  railroad  taxes. 


We  have  sought  to  emphasize  with  the  Legislature 
and  public  three  facts  in  the  background  of  the  Pension 
Fund  which  are  frequently  forgotten.  Teacher  Retire¬ 
ment  is  a  device  fur  the  benefit  of  the  public,  rather 
than  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  only  way  of  eliminating 
from  the  schools  teachers  who,  because  of  age,  can  no 
longer  render  satisfactory  service.  Since  such  teachers 
are  usually  near  the  maximum,  it  is  also  an  economical 
device. 

The  New  Jersey  Fund,  in  its  present  form,  was 
created  to  relieve  the  State  of  far  greater  liabilities  which 
were  incurred  under  previous  laws.  The  teachers  were 
induced  to  waive  their  claims  under  those  laws  because 
of  the  greater  stability  of  a  fund  actuarily  sound. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  no  prom¬ 
ises  of  a  maximum  payment  by  the  State  were  ever  made. 
In  a  recent  Review  article,  former  Senator  Arthur  N. 
Pierson  told  how  he  had  made  clear  to  the  1919  Legis¬ 
lature  that  the  State’s  liabilities  depended  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  and  the  total  payroll.  Both  of  these  have 
increased  tremendously  since  the  Fund  was  created. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts  New  Jersey  teachers 
have  asked  the  1940  I./egislature  for  (1)  appropriation 
of  the  full  amount  certified  for  the  Fund  this  year; 
(2)  payment  of  that  amount  in  cash  and  on  time;  (3) 
provision  for  the  payment  of  $5,657,830.81  overdue  if 
the  railroad  taxes  are  compromised;  and  (4)  provision 
for  future  state  payments  to  the  Fund  if  a  compromise 
affects  future  railroad  tax  payments. 
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Again  The  Regents'  Inquiry 


By  Thomas  J.  Durell 
Cape  May  Court  House 


The  Changing  Elementary  School.  Leo 
J.  Brueckner  assisted  by  13  elementary 
school  experts.  A  report  of  the  Regents’ 
Inquiry  into  the  character  and  costs  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Inor  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  $3.50 

As  ITS  title  implies,  this  book  is  a 
summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
Regents’  inquiry  into  public  education 
in  New  York  State  as  it  relates  to  the 
elementary  school.  Being  a  report  of 
a  survey,  it  contains  its  share  of  the 
statistical  detail  that  is  always  of  in¬ 
terest  primarily  to  the  school  system 
surveyed,  but  through  the  suggestions 
for  improvements  emerges  a  widely  sig¬ 
nificant  picture  of  the  modern  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  as  visualized  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  specialists  who  conducted  the 
survey. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  major 
divisions.  Part  I,  devoted  to  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  whole  elementary  school 
system  of  the  state,  will  probably  in¬ 
terest  administrators  more  than  teach¬ 
ers.  Everyone  concerned  with  education 
in  New  Jersey,  however,  will  want  to 
consider  the  recommendations  for  the 
solution  of  problems  with  which  we 
too  have  been  struggling.  Many  of 
these  recommendations  are  summarized 
in  a  list  of  “tentative  standards  for 
programs  in  elementary  education”  set 
up  as  minimum,  desirable,  and  optimum 
standards. 

The  minimum  standards  for  enroll¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  involve  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  school  districts  into  larger 
administrative  areas  (either  municipal 
or  “central  school”  districts),  in  which 
the  smallest  school  building  will  con¬ 
tain  at  least  1 80  pupils,  with  one  teacher 
per  grade  and  about  35  pupils  per 
teacher.  The  minimum  curriculum 
would  include — besides  reading,  lan¬ 
guage,  “socialized  arithmetic,”  and  so¬ 
cial  studies — ^health  and  safety  educa¬ 
tion,  music,  art,  and  basal  club  activities 
related  to  curriculum  areas,  with  re¬ 
ligious  education  permissive  under  lo¬ 
cal  churches. 

The  minimum  school  building  would 
contain  office,  medical  room  and  library, 
with  gymnasium,  auditorium,  pupil 
workroom,  lunchroom,  and  special 
rooms  for  art,  music  and  science  de¬ 
sirable.  Special  services  which  should 
be  available  as  auxiliary  to  regular 
teaching  in  even  the  minimum  school 
include  attendance  worker  (combining 
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Its  new  book  surveys  the  New  York  elementary 
school  and  recommends  standards  that  may 
have  value  for  New  Jersey.  The  reviewer  is 
supervising  principal  of  Cape  May  County. 


the  functions  of  nurse  and  social 
worker),  clinics,  and  supervisors  who 
are  “qualified  to  assist  teachers.” 

Part  II  contains  the  findings  of 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  health  edu¬ 
cation,  reading,  social  studies,  arith¬ 
metic,  English,  and  art.  Elementary 
teachers  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  specific  recommendations  for 
improvement  in  these  areas. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
health-education  problems  discussed  is 
that  of  mental  hygiene.  Two  factors 
in  this  problem  are  the  general  physical 
background  of  the  classroom  and  the 
curriculum.  It  is  significant  that  the 
general  physical  background  of  the 
classroom  in  the  schools  studied  was 
good  from  a  mental  hygiene  standpoint 
in  the  kindergarten  and  sometimes 
through  the  second  and  third  grades, 
but  from  this  point  on  there  was  a 
general  lack  of  activity  equipment  be¬ 
cause  the  “stereotyped  formal  pattern 
of  the  traditional  schoolroom  pre¬ 
vailed.”  The  field  observer  found, 
too,  that  “rigid  and  inflexible  cur- 
riculums,  disheartening  alike  to  the 
Intellectually  superior  and  the  intellec¬ 
tually  inferior  child,  add  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  .  .  .  The  fruitful  concepts  of 
modern  individualized  education  were 
incorporated  In  a  fair  number  of  schools 
in  the  lower  grades  but  rarely  in  the 
higher  grades.”  Evidently  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curriculum  is  a  menace  to  mental 
health. 

The  health  specialists  recommend  “a 
disciplinary  policy  which  recognizes  so¬ 
cial  maladjustments  as  signs  of  inner 
needs  for  satisfaction  rather  than  evi¬ 
dences  of  deliberate  malice,  ‘not  sins 
but  symptoms’.” 

reading  experts  were  disturbed 
by  the  general  lack  of  competent  class¬ 
room  supervision  which  would  help  in 
improving  teaching.  They  found  that 
“the  number  of  officers  who  devote 
themselves  largely  to  supervision  is  very 
small,”  largely  because  superintendents 
and  principals  are  absorbed  in  admin¬ 
istrative  details  or  aren’t  interested  in 
supervision,  or  are  incompetent  to  give 
expert  assistance. 

The  report  enters  a  plea  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  reading  and  adequate  provision 
for  free  recreational  reading  beyond 
the  basic  reading  Instruction  period  in 


the  primary  grades.  “An  urgent  need 
is  the  development  of  reading  programs 
which  insure  appropriate  guidance  in 
reading  activities  in  all  subjects 
taught.” 

T 

X  HE  present  curriculum  in  social 
studies,  it  was  felt,  is  in  general  too 
narrow  and  mechanical.  Too  fre¬ 
quently,  the  courses  degenerate  into 
“names,  places,  dates,  and  events”  to 
be  memorized.  The  social  studies  can 
and  should  serve  as  the  center  of  a 
program  to  lead  pupils  into  “an  en¬ 
riching  and  enlightening  social  ex¬ 
istence.”  More  specifically,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  flexible,  adaptable,  social 
studies  curriculum  should  develop  study 
skills  involved  in  the  use  of  books, 
maps,  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
“the  basic  aspects  of  group  behavior  in¬ 
volving  cooperation.” 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  hundred 
arithmetic  classes  observed,  in  only  four 
did  the  observers  note  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  develop  quan¬ 
titative  thinking  dealing  with  the  “dis¬ 
covery  of  methods  of  solution  when 
new  situations  involving  numbers  are 
met.”  The  conclusion  reached  was 
that  most  of  the  pupils  were  forced  to 
gain  number  meanings  Incidentally — or 
accidentally — from  extra-school  activi¬ 
ties,  and  that  they  learned  arithmetic 
skills  “by  rote  without  any  appreciation 
of  their  meaning  or  functional  appli¬ 
cation.” 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  re¬ 
curring  recognition  of  the  classroom 
teacher  as  the  center  of  the  educative 
program,  the  “res|wnsible  agent”  for 
promoting  the  policies  and  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  changing  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  But  teachers  are 
warned  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
“safeguard  the  State  provisions  for  ten¬ 
ure  by  a  continuing  program  of  self- 
improvement  through  study  and  travel,” 
and  they  “should  participate  more  fully 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community.” 

Necessarily  only  a  meager  sampling 
of  the  stimulating  and  challenging  ideas 
in  this  book  could  be  given  in  a  brief 
review  like  this.  The  book  will  repay 
careful  reading. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  our 
New  Jersey  schools  would  fare  in  a 
similar  survey.  It  might  be  a  salutary 
experience. 
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No  Blue  Mondays  Here 

By  Howard  B.  Silsbee  ^1?'?  ''«“«*  9?  I?™  f"*'' 

Without  home  work  and  come  back  Monday  to  a 

rvington  free-for-all  argument.  Did  it  work?  Read  on. 


UNTIL  three  years  ago,  my  Monday 
morning  classes  in  Problems  of 
American  Democracy  had  those  well 
known  wilted  blue  looks  and  thoughts. 
Unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I  started 
the  “Monday  Morning  Forums,”  and 
coincidentally  relieved  students  of  all 
home  work  over  the  week-end.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  was  almost 
instantaneous,  but  not  for  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  reason. 

The  system  worked  like  this.  Each 
Thursdas,  a  few  moments  were  set 
aside  for  selection  of  a  problem  the 
students  would  like  to  discuss  in 
open  forum  on  the  following  Monday. 
They  entered  into  this  scheme  with 
enthusiasm,  for  they  found  they  could 
choose  any  problem  they  wanted  so 
long  as  it  had  a  direct  connection  with 
good  citizenship.  After  the  problem 
had  been  chosen,  the  youngsters  were 
told  to  sleep  on  it,  and  come  back 
next  day  with  questions  they  would 
like  answered. 

Five  minutes  were  set  aside  on  Fri¬ 
day  for  students  to  write  down  their 
questions,  anonymously.  I  took  the 
questions  home  and  edited  them,  plac¬ 
ing  the  best  ones  first  on  the  list  and 
throwing  out  some  altogether.  At  times, 
I  used  student  committees  for  this 
work  and  a  student  chairman  for  the 
Monday  morning  session,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  did  not  work  out  quite  so 
well. 

On  Monday  mornings,  everybody 
seemed  to  enter  the  classroom  with 
eager  anticipation,  looking  forward  to 
a  free-for-all  on  their  pet  theories  and 
ideas.  'Fhat  was,  of  course,  just  how 
I  wanted  them  to  feel. 

I  would  read  the  first  question,  then 
turn  to  the  class  for  opinions.  At 
times,  I  called  on  a  particular  person 
to  start  the  ball  rolling,  not  forgetting 
the  more  shy  ones  as  we  went  along. 
The  only  drawback  was  that  we  never 
seemed  to  finish  all  the  questions.  The 
period  went  too  fast. 

The  follow-up  assignment  was  to 
write  a  resume  of  the  discussion  as 
the  student  remembered  it  and  file  it 
with  me  some  time  during  the  week. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  term,  I  returned 
these  papers,  unread,  and  the  students 
made  them  up  into  books  called  “A 
Thesis  on  Monday  Morning  Forums.” 
These  books  were  then  examined  and 
graded. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  discussed  were:  Table  Eti¬ 
quette,  Manners  and  Morals,  Hobbies, 
What  Is  Wrong  with  the  Opposite 
Sex?  What’s  Wrong  at  Home? 


What’s  Wrong  with  School?  News¬ 
papers,  Athletics,  Professor  Quiz, 
Psychology,  Politics,  The  International 
Situation,  Commencement,  Colleges, 
Individual  Personality  Criticisms,  and 
What  Will  I  Do  if  I  Can’t  Get  a  Job 
When  I  Leave  School? 

Whenever  possible,  I  had  concrete 
materials  brought  in  to  illustrate  the 
problem.  For  example,  when  we  took 
up  table  etiquette  we  actually  had  a 
table  set  with  all  its  accoutrements,  and 
when  we  took  up  hobbies  I  had  26 
demonstrable  hobbies  brought  in  by  vol¬ 
unteers.  The  Professor  Quiz  section 


Doctors  who  make  the  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  now  required  of  all 
New  Jersey  school  teachers  will  not 
have  to  follow  any  particular  routine, 
method  or  technique,  just  so  long  as 
they  find  out  what  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  wants  to  know,  i.e.,  whether  the 
teacher  has  or  has  not  a  communicable 
or  infectious  disease. 

This  assurance  was  made  by  Dr. 
Allen  G.  Ireland,  state  director  of 
health,  safety  and  physical  education, 
in  a  recent  bulletin  to  all  county  and 
city  superintendents,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals  and  helping  teachers. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  rul¬ 
ing  makes  all  employees  of  boards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  subject  to  compulsory  examina¬ 
tion,  except  officers.  This  exemption 
applies  to  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents  and  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals  but  not  to  principals.  The  idea 
behind  the  law’s  exception  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  Dr.  Ireland  pointed  out,  is  that 
they  are  not  in  direct  daily  contact  with 
children  and  therefore  unlikely  to  com¬ 
municate  disease. 

The  examination  may  be  termed  a 
“screening  examination,”  Dr.  Ireland 
said,  because  individuals  who  show  no 
signs  of  communicable  disease  will  be 
“screened  out.”  Their  examination  stops 
right  there. 

Those  with  evidence  of  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  “caught  in  the  screening.” 
If  positive  diagnosis  is  possible  from 
the  first  examination,  they  will  not 
have  to  be  examined  further,  but  if 
not,  they  must  take  special  or  supple¬ 
mental  examinations  until  definite  di¬ 
agnosis  is  obtained.  These  supplemental 
tests,  as  specified  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  include  laboratory  tests. 


was  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
the  radio  program  and  entirely  by  stu¬ 
dents.  The  questions  were  on  what 
every  high  school  senior  should  know. 
We  even  awarded  a  prize  to  the  win¬ 
ner. 

Besides  being  instructive  and  lots  of 
fun,  these  forums  got  my  classes  off 
to  a  good  start  on  Monday,  and  the 
mental  liveliness  they  generated  lasted 
all  through  the  week.  Since  that  first 
experimental  term,  I  have  used  the 
forums  every  year,  and  students  tell 
me  they  were  the  most  beneficial  part 
of  the  entire  course. 


and  tests  by  fluoroscope  or  X-ray, 
and  will  be  given  only  on  a  doctor’s 
orders.  The  majority  of  cases  requiring 
supplemental  testing  will  be  covered 
by  the  following  tests.  Dr.  Ireland  said: 

Tuberculin,  fluoroscopic  examination 
of  the  chest.  X-ray  examination  of  the 
chest,  cultures  taken  from  nose,  phar¬ 
ynx  or  conjunctiva,  sputum  test  for 
tubercle  bacilli. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  urinalysis,  Wasserman  or  other 
tests  for  detection  of  syphilis,  or  hemo¬ 
globin  tests. 

Only  in  rare  cases  of  need,  specified 
by  the  physician,  will  it  be  necessary 
to  give  tests  such  as  these :  cardiograph, 
basal  metabolism,  differential  blood 
count,  ophthalmoscopic  examination, 
typhoid,  paratyphoid  or  typhus  infec¬ 
tion  tests,  and  spinal  fluid  tests. 

Dr.  Ireland  said  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  which  the  school  can  justify 
medical,  dental  or  public  health  prac¬ 
tices,  and  because  of  this,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrict  the  use  of  examining 
techniques.  From  this,  he  concluded: 

“When  an  employee  is  obviously 
physically  unfit,  below  par,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  obtaining  a  diagnosis 
is  his.” 

For  the  layman’s  information.  Dr. 
Ireland  warned  that  (1)  while  any 
physician  may  essay  the  reading  of 
X-ray  film,  correct  interpretation  calls 
for.  the  expertness  of  special  training 
and  experience;  (2)  the  tuberculin 
test  is  not  a  test  of  immunity,  but  a  test 
of  tuberculous  infection,  hence  negative 
reactors  must  be  tested  periodically. 

The  doctor  estimated  that  about  25 
per  cent  of  those  to  be  examined  will 
require  X-ray  examination  of  the  chest. 


IRELAND  INTERPRETS  RULE 
FOR  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Principals  Study  Student  Teaching 


By  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck 
Ho-Ho>Kut  Borough 


The  chairman  of  the  Elementary  Principals' 
Yearbook  Committee  summarizes  a  state-wide 
survey  of  opinion  on  "practice  teaching" 


The  Principal  Looks  at  Student  Teaching. 
1940  Yearbook  of  the  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals'  Association.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  member  of  the  association, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  C.  DeWitt  Boney, 
Principal  of  Nassau  School,  East  Orange. 

This  1940  Yearbook  of  the  New 
Jersey  Elementary  Principals’  As¬ 
sociation  deals  with  a  problem  of  vital 
interest  to  both  the  teachers’  colleges 
and  the  public  schools.  It  evaluates  the 
student  teaching  program  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  state. 

This  study  represents  the  coopera¬ 
tive  thinking  of  carefully  selected 
groups.  Among  those  whose  opinions 
are  reported  are  more  than  350  student 
teachers,  approximately  150  elementary 
school  principals,  60  teachers’  college 
supervisors  of  student  teaching,  and  100 
training  teachers  from  the  public 
schools. 

The  recommendations  as  stated  in 
the  final  chapter  of  the  Yearbook  are 
organized  under  seven  topics. 

1.  fVhat  should  be  the  length  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  student  teaching  period? 

The  graphs  indicate  that  the  groups 
questioned  desire  the  student-teaching 
period  (during  the  senior  year)  to  be 
at  least  20  weeks  long  instead  of  the 
present  10  weeks. 

In  addition  to  this  20- week  period 
of  student  teaching  in  the  senior  year, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  present  nine- 
week  “orientation”  period  be  continued 
during  the  junior  year.  This  “orien¬ 
tation”  period,  or  junior  year  “practi- 
cum,”  is  described  in  the  appendix  in 
an  article,  A  Brief  History  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers"  Colleges,  by  Ros- 
coe  L.  West.  The  article  includes  some 
excellent  historical  data  which  serve  to 
give  a  fine  perspective  approach  to  the 
study. 

It  would  follow  naturally,  that  the 
present  state  requirement  of  six  weeks 
of  “practice  teaching”  for  an  elementary 
certificate  should  be  raised  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  weeks. 

It  might  be  desirable,  as  teaching 
grows  as  a  profession,  to  add  a  40-week 
student  teaching  “interneship”  to  the 
present  four-year  curriculum.  During 
this  entire  period  the  student  should 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
superior  training  teacher. 


The  graphs  also  indicate  the  opinions 
of  three  groups  regarding  the  division 
of  the  student  teaching  period  into  ob¬ 
servation,  participation,  and  actual 
teaching.  They  agree  that  over  half 
of  the  period  should  be  spent  in  actual 
teaching. 

2.  IV hat  are  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  teacher  that  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  within  the  student  teaching 
period? 

The  Yearbook  lists  and  describes  the 
numerous  activities  that  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  student  teacher.  This 
list  adds  weight  to  the  recommendation 
that  the  period  should  be  at  least  20 
weeks  in  length. 

3.  Do  the  supervisors  from  the  teach¬ 
ers"  colleges  have  sufficient  time  and 
training  to  give  adequate  supervision? 


It  is  concluded  from  this  study  that 
the  teachers’  college  supervisor  does  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  give  adequate 
supervision  to  the  student  teacher.  He 
carries  too  heavy  a  teaching  load  at  the 
college  and  has  too  many  students  placed 
in  various  sections  of  his  district  to 
supervise  adequately. 

In  general,  the  teachers’  college  su¬ 
pervisor  is  well  trained  for  his  position. 
The  recommendation  is  made  that  all 
supervisors  should  have  had  elementary- 
school  teaching  experience  before  ap¬ 
pointment  as  supervisors. 

4.  How  may  the  training  teacher  best 
be  selected  and  what  is  his  function? 

The  training  teacher  should  be  se¬ 
lected  co-operatively  by  the  elementary 
school  principal  and  the  teachers’  col¬ 
lege  supervisor.  Student  teachers  should 


Recommendations  For  Student  Teaching  Period 


Teachers  College  Supervisor — 20  Weeks  Elementary  School  Principal — 20  Weeks 
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be  placed  in  schools  in  the  charge  of 
professionally  alert  principals,  and  such 
principals  should  have  the  deciding 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  training 
teacher.  The  teachers’  college  super¬ 
visor  should  make  at  least  one  super¬ 
visory  visit  to  observe  the  work  of  the 
prospective  training  teacher.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  general  teaching  ability  it  is 
important  that  there  be  no  clash  of  per¬ 
sonalities  between  the  student  and  train¬ 
ing  teacher.  The  educational  philosophy 
of  the  training  teacher  should  also  be 
sound. 

The  training  teacher,  when  selected, 
should  have  many  contacts  with  the  col¬ 
lege  and  should  assist  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  for  the  student-teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  His  function  should  be  that 
of  a  professional  expert  to  guide  the 
growth  of  the  student  teacher. 

5.  TV ould  additional  compensation  for 
the  training  teacher  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  student-teaching  pro¬ 
gram? 

The  training  teacher  should  receive 
financial  compensation  for  his  work. 
Fifty  dollars  for  a  20-week  period  or 
$100  for  a  40- week  period  should  be 
the  minimum  compensation. 

6.  TV  hat  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
elementary  school  principal  in  the  stu¬ 
dent-teaching  program? 

The  elementary  school  principal 
should  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
student-teaching  program.  He  should 
feel  a  professional  responsibility  for  the 
educational  growth  of  the  student.  He 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  student-teaching  policy,  in 
the  selection  of  the  training  teacher, 
and  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  public  school  and  the  college. 
Listed  in  the  Yearbook  are  many  spe¬ 
cific  ways  in  which  the  principal  might 
be  of  assistance  to  the  student-teaching 
program. 

7.  How  may  the  teachers'  colleges  and 
the  public  schools  best  work  together 
to  provide  the  optimum  experiences  for 
student  teaching? 

The  teachers’  college  can  and  should 
be  a  source  of  great  professional  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  public  schools  in  its  area. 
Many  of  the  desirable  contacts  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  teachers’ 
colleges  have  already  been  indicated  in 
this  article.  Among  other  means  of 
contact  suggested  in  the  Yearbook  is 
a  staff  exchange  between  the  training 
teachers  and  the  teachers’  college  super¬ 
visors.  The  teachers’  colleges  and  the 
public  schools  would  both  benefit  if, 
occasionally,  a  good  training  teacher 
would  exchange  positions  with  a  good 
teachers’  college  supervisor  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 


By  Harry  L.  Stearns 

Woodbury 

Demonstrations  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Council  of  Education  are  to 
be  conducted  next  month  in  the  field 
of  speech  and  oral  English.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Council  for  a  number 
of  years  to  sponsor  demonstrations  in 
teaching  techniques  as  a  service  to  the 
classroom  teachers  of  the  state.  In 
recent  years  the  demonstrations  have 
covered  reading,  science  and  English. 

It  is  felt  that  training  in  speech  has 
been  a  neglected  area  in  the  public 
schools  and  that  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  techniques  of  speech  training 
by  classroom  teachers  has  been  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  felt  that  the  significance  of  good 
speech  in  modem  life  is  so  important 
that  the  teaching  profession  should  be 
encouraged  to  attach  more  importance 
to  classroom  techniques  of  building  cor¬ 
rect  speech  habits  and  of  correcting 
defects. 

Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  demonstrations  in 
this  field  on  April  13  at  Haddonfield 
High  School  and  on  April  20  at  the 
new  Regional  High  School  at  Spring- 
field.  Demonstrations  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.  m.  and  continue  until  12:30. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  local 
school  to  those  who  make  advance  res¬ 
ervations. 

Demonstrations  will  be  conducted  by 
Dr.  Vaughn-Eanus  of  the  Newark 
Teachers  College  speech  department,  by 
Miss  Ida  Taplin  of  the  Newark  City 
School  System  and  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Glaser,  instructor  of  speech  at  the 
North  Plainfield  High  School.  The 
demonstrations  will  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  techniques  which 


Summary 

Many  suggestions  concerning  the 
student-teaching  program  have  been 
made  in  a  professional  impersonal  man¬ 
ner  by  the  elementary  principal,  the 
teachers’  college  supervisor,  the  train¬ 
ing  teacher,  the  student  teacher,  and 
finally  by  the  Yearbook  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  these  principals: 

Edwin  W.  Bramhall,  of  Paterson; 
Walter  Jacob,  of  Jersey  City;  David  S. 
McLean,  of  Maywood;  Jack  B.  Twi- 
chell,  of  Basking  Ridge;  William  S. 
Twichell,  Jr.,  of  Totowa,  and  Richard 
T.  Beck,  of  Hohokus,  chairman. 

New  Jersey  has  an  excellent  teacher¬ 
training  program  but  needs  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  continued  professional  growth, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  student  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will 
encourage  this  growth  and  stimulate 
further  studies. 


are  used  to  correct  speech  defects  and 
to  improve  speech  habits.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  acquiring  poise  in 
speaking  and  the  elimination  of  em¬ 
barrassment  in  conversation.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  recording  machines  will  be 
available  for  inspection  and  demon¬ 
stration. 

The  demonstrations  are  designed  to 
be  of  interest  to  both  high  school  and 
elementary  classroom  teachers  since  the 
problem  of  speech  is  common  at  all 
grade  levels. 

This  opportunity  is  offered  through 
the  pages  of  the  Review  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  attend  one  of  these  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Further  announcements  will  be 
made  through  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  membership,  and  opportunity  will 
be  provided  for  making  luncheon  res¬ 
ervations  at  the  respective  schools. 


Classroom  Teachers 
Get  Committee  Heads 

CHAIRMEN  of  the  new  committees 
for  the  Classroom  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey  were  announced 
by  Juliet  Roche,  president,  February 
3,  at  the  regular  Executive  Committee 
meeting  in  Newark.  Plans  discussed 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  include  county 
and  sectional  meetings  and  the  spring 
luncheon. 

The  committee  chairmen  are: 
Economic  Interests — Margaret  Tal¬ 
bot,  Trenton.  This  committee  will 
handle  legislative  matters,  pension,  ten¬ 
ure  and  salary  problems. 

Professional  Interests — Ann  Yar- 
rington,  Moorestown ;  Luncheon  — 
Lena  Porreca,  Hackensack;  Publicity 
— Constance  Nichols,  Jersey  City;  Edu¬ 
cational  Conference  —  Edna  Wood, 
New  Brunswick. 

Anne  Wood,  Ventnor,  and  Mildred 
Hardester,  West  Orange,  will  be  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Council  of  Teacher  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Two  new  study  sections  have  been 
added  to  the  Professional  Interests  Com¬ 
mittee:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  Newark,  will 
head  a  study  on  the  “Gifted  and  Tal¬ 
ented  Child,’’  and  Jean  Parnes  will 
be  chairman  of  a  Visual  Aids  section. 

Other  February  notes  of  interest  to 
clakroom  teachers  are  President 
Roche’s  trip  to  the  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tions,  and  the  teas  served  by  Ann  L. 
Teague,  Boonton,  for  the  Northern 
County  Chairmen,  and  Ann  Wood, 
Ventnor,  for  the  Southern  County 
Chairmen. 
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Salaries  and  Salary  Increments 
In  New  Jersey  Schools,  1939-1940 


IN  RESPONSE  to  a  fairly  general  de¬ 
mand  for  the  facts  on  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  salary  increments,  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  has  directed  a 
postcard  inquiry  to  all  New  Jersey 
school  districts  which  have  superin¬ 
tendents  or  supervising  principals.  In 
this  way,  all  school  systems  of  any 
considerable  size  were  included.  Of 
239  inquiries  sent  out,  197  usable  re¬ 
plies  were  received.  The  questions  were 
asked  and  answered  thus: 

Question  1.  Are  teachers  receiving 
in  1939-1940  the  full  amount  of  their 
contract  salaries,  promptly  and  in  cash? 

One  hundred  eighty-five  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  report  the  payment  of  the  full 
amount  of  contract  salaries,  promptly 
and  in  cash.  The  following  districts 
report  definite  cuts  still  existing:  At¬ 
lantic  City  (5%),  Bridgeton  (5%), 
Carteret  (10%  for  4  months),  Gut- 
tenberg  (5%),  Passaic  (4%),  Wee- 
hawken  (4%).  The  following  dis¬ 
tricts  report  cuts,  although  the  exact 
amount  is  not  given :  Asbury  Park, 
Gloucester  Township,  Hammonton, 
Tuckerton.  Somers  Point  is  receiving 
the  full  contract  salary,  but  not 
promptly  and  not  in  cash.  Buena  Vista 
is  receiving  only  interest-bearing  orders. 

Question  2.  fVere  scheduled  incre¬ 
ments  granted  in  full  for  the  school  year 
1939-1940? 

Forty-eight  districts  report  that  in¬ 
crements  are  granted  in  full.  45  dis¬ 
tricts  give  no  information.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  districts  are  granting  increments 
in  full :  Bayonne,  Bogota,  Buena  Vista, 
Burlington,  Dumont,  East  Paterson, 
East  Rutherford,  Edgewater,  Fairlawn, 
Flemington,  Franklin  Township  (Som¬ 
erset  County),  Harrison,  Haskell, 
High  Bridge,Hightstown, Hillside,  Ho- 
hokus  Township,  Jamesburg,  Linden, 
Manalapin  Township,  Millburn  Town¬ 
ship,  Montclair,  Montville  Township, 
Mountam  Lakes,  Mountainside,  New¬ 
ark,  Ocean  Township,  Oradell,  Park 
Ridge,  Passaic,  Pemberton,  Phillips- 
burg,  Rahway,  Ramsey,  Roselle,  Ros¬ 
elle  Park,  Sayreville,  South  River, 
Spotswood,  Union  City,  Upper  Penn’s 
Neck  Township,  Vineland  —  Landis 
Township,  Washington,  Weehawken, 
West  New  York,  West  Orange,  West- 
wood,  Woodbury. 

Question  2a.  fVere  increments 
granted  to  some  teachers  scheduled  to 
receive  them,  but  not  to  allf 


Sixty-four  districts  report  that  part  of 
the  teachers,  mostly  those  in  lower  sal¬ 
ary  brackets,  are  receiving  increments. 
These  are:  Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  Atlantic  City,  Belleville,  Ber- 
genfield,  Bloomingd^e  Borough,  Brad¬ 
ley  Beach,  Bernard  Township,  Carl- 
stadt,  Clayton,  Collingswood,  Cran¬ 
ford,  Clark  Township,  Dover  Town¬ 
ship,  Englewood,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Gloucester  City,  Greenwich 
Township,  Guttenberg,  Hackensack, 
Haddonfield,  Haddon  Heights,  Ham¬ 
burg  Borough,  Hamilton  Township, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  Highland  Park, 
Hopewell  Township,  Keyport,  Leonia, 
Little  Falls,  Lodi,  Long  Branch, 
Lyndhurst,  Madison,  Matawan,  Mer- 
chantville,  Middletown  Township, 
Monroe  Township,  Moorestown,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Neptune  Township,  Netcong, 
New  Providence,  New  Providence 
Township,  Oaklyn,  Ocean  City,  Or¬ 
ange,  Paramus,  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Township,  Penns  Grove,  Pitman,  Red 
Bank,  Ridgewood,  Rutherford,  Salem 
City,  Scotch  Plains  Township,  South 
Bound  Brook,  Summit,  Swedesboro, 
Trenton,  Woodbine,  Woodstown, 
Wyckoff. 

1. 

Question  2b.  Were  increments 
granted  in  part  (e.  g.,  one-half,  one- 
third)  to  all  teachers  scheduled  to  re¬ 
ceive  themf 

Nine  districts  report  the  granting  of 
a  portion  of  the  normal  increment  to 
all  teachers  scheduled  to  receive  them. 
These  are:  Dunellen,  Hawthorne, 
Montville  Township,  Morris  Town¬ 
ship,  Newton,  Palisades  Park,  Somer¬ 
ville,  South  Amboy,  Wayne  Township. 

Question  2c.  Were  increments  not 
granted  at  allf 

Thirty-six  districts  report  that  no 
increments  have  been  granted  during 
the  year  1939-1940.  These  are:  Alpha, 
Audubon,  Bordentown,  Bridgeton, 
Carteret,  Chatham  Borough,  Delanco, 
Dover,  Elizabeth,  Fairview,  Fort  Lee, 
Franklin  Borough,  Garfield,  Garwood, 
Glen  Ridge,  Hackettstown,  Hampton, 
Irvington,  Kenilworth,  Maywood, 
Middle  Township,  North  Brunswick 
Township,  Paterson,  Pennsauken, 
Perth  Amboy,  Piscataway  Township, 
Ridgefield,  Ridgefield  Park,  Somers 
Point,  South  Plainfield,  Springfield, 
Secaucus,  Teaneck,  Westfield,  Wild¬ 
wood,  Woodbridge. 


A  report  to  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  by  its  Research  Commit¬ 
tee:  K.  L  Thompson,  Chairman;  Ethel 
R.  deBeck,  Herbert  A.  Spurway,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Wythes,  Hubert  H.  Smith, 
Everett  C.  Preston  and  Oscar  K.  Buros 
(adviser).  It  shows  185  districts  ore 
paying  teachers  on  time  and  in  cash. 

Question  2d.  Is  there  some  other 
plan  of  handling  increments? 

Six  districts  report  some  other 
plan  of  handling  increments,  although 
the  details  are  not  generally  given. 
These  districts  are:  Hillsdale,  Mill¬ 
ville,  Paulsboro,  Riverside,  Union, 
Wharton. 

SliNCE  127  districts  report  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  increments  in  full  or  in  part, 
to  some  or  all  of  the  teachers,  or  that 
some  adjustment  is  being  made  to 
make  up  for  increments  lost,  it  appears 
that  salary  increases  for  New  Jersey 
teachers  are  fairly  general  this  year. 
Where  salary  increments  are  granted 
to  teachers  in  lower  brackets,  the  upper 
limit  is  $3,500,  or  in  some_  cases  the 
median  salary.  Lyndhurst  refused  in¬ 
creases  to  its  married  women  teachers, 
while  High  Bridge  gave  increases  only 
to  non-tenure  teachers. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  in 
Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City,  Passaic 
and  Weehawken,  where  salary  cuts  are 
still  in  force,  salary  increments  have 
provided  some  of  the  teachers  with 
salaries  as  high  or  higher  than  they 
would  be  receiving  under  a  “restora¬ 
tion-no  increment’’  policy. 

The  city  of  Elizabeth  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  adjustment  of  in¬ 
creases  in  terms  of  length  of  service, 
and  number  of  increments  lost  during 
the  depression  years.  The  plan  calls 
for  the  giving  of  a  regular  increment, 
plus  an  adjustment  which  varies  with 
the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
individual  teacher  received  no  incre¬ 
ment.  It  is  designed  eventually  to 
place  each  teacher  at  his  rightful  place 
on  the  salary  schedule  in  terms  of  years 
taught.  It  is  a  thoughtful  study,  worked 
out  in  detail,  which  should  be  sugges¬ 
tive  to  all  school  districts  in  the  state 
in  their  study  of  the  question  of  in¬ 
creases  and  adjustments. 
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FOR  THAT 

Unlighted 


SPOT 


Here  is  a  beautiful  urn 
type  I.E.S.  lamp  to  put 
on  that  little  table  you  have 
never  lighted.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  styles  offered  at 
Public  Service  stores.  These 
lamps  are  approved  by  the 
Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  for  correct  lighting. 
They  combine  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  light,  using  a  single 
100  watt  Mazda  light  bulb 
in  a  translucent  reflector. 

Lamp  illustrated  comes 
with  base  in  ivory,  tan,  ox- 
blood  or  blue.  Silk  shade  is 
eggshell  with  trim  to  match 
base  selected.  Price,  S8.95 
cash;  small  carrying  charge 
if  purchased  on  terms. 


PVBLIC 


SERVICE 


A-7464 


Brains  Are  Not  Enough 

The  next  scholastic  aptitude  tests  for  high 
school  seniors  who  want  to  enter  Rutgers 
next  fall  will  be  given  April  27  in  New 
By  Griffith  W.  Williams  Brunswick.  Professor  Williams  asks  teachers 
Rutgers  University  ***  remind  their  students  that  they  must  file 

entrance  applications  at  the  same  time  if 
they  want  to  be  notified  whether  or  not  they 
are  eligible  for  admission. 


The  bell  in  the  cupola  of  Old 
Queen’s  Building  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  rung  for  more  than  a 
century,  not  only  to  call  classes,  cele¬ 
brate  victories  or  complete  a  prank,  but 
to  invite  the  graduates  of  our  state’s 
high  schools  to  come  and  learn. 

It  has  not  pealed  in  vain.  Despite 
the  competition  of  several  large  colleges 
just  beyond  our  borders,  large  numbers 
of  New  Jersey  students  have  answered 
its  call.  Of  this  year’s  476  freshmen, 
431  are  New  Jersey  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates. 

What  happens  to  those  boys  after 
they  enter  college  is  partly  due  to  their 
native  intelligence,  but  mostly  to  the 
quality  of  their  educational  preparation. 
Have  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey 
let  their  brightest  students  down? 

Look  at  these  facts: 

In  the  scholastic  aptitude  tests  given 
to  prospective  freshmen  by  355  U.  S. 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Rutgers 
freshmen  rank  high.  The  1938  class 
stood  34th  in  the  group;  the  1939  class 
reached  14th  place,  within  the  top  4% 
of  355  classes  in  leading  institutions. 
This  proves  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  native  intelligence  of  students 
who  enter  Rutgers. 

But  what  happens  in  their  first  con¬ 
tact  with  college  work? 

They  fall  below  the  academic  rating 
of  which  they  are  capable.  It  seems  that 
the  truly  able  student  is  no  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  his  less  able  fellow. 

You  would  expect  the  1939  class  to 
make  a  better  academic  showing  than 
that  of  1938.  The  following  table 
shows  that  it  did  not.  In  it,  the  schol¬ 
astic  aptitude  of  each  class  is  compared 
with  the  median  scores  on  some  of  the 
tests  used  in  educational  placement. 

19$8  19S9 


Scholastic  Aptitude .  84  94 

Reading  .  89  89 

English  . 145  142 

Mathematics .  63  62 


The  increase  in  scholastic  aptitude 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lack  of 
any  increase  in  achievement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  tests.  Does  it  mean  that 
Rutgers  is  getting  the  bright,  but  lazy, 
students?  Hardly.  It  is  rather  a  per¬ 
sistent  reminder  of  the  difficulty  of 


providing  a  suitable  content  for  the 
superior  pupil  when  attention  must  be 
focused  on  the  class  as  a  whole.  Though 
this  has  appeared  to  be  inevitable  up 
to  the  present,  a  reminder  so  forcible 
as  this  should  not  pass  unheeded. 

The  consequences  of  having  pupils 
work  at  a  level  below  their  true  ca¬ 
pacity  are  well  known,  but  there  is  one 
that  is  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of 
the  high  school  teacher,  as  it  shows 
itself  most  clearly  in  the  freshman  year 
in  college.  Over  and  over  the  coun¬ 
sellor  of  college  freshmen  meets  the  boy 
who  explains  his  scholastic  deficiency 
by  saying  that  he  “did  not  realize  what 
was  expected  of  him’’  or  that  “he 
thought  he  could  pull  up  in  time’’  or 
that  he  “did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  library  assignments.”  These  phrases 
indicate,  all  too  often,  the  difference 
between  a  good  start  in  college  and  a 
poor  one,  and  they  are  almost  invariably 
a  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  su¬ 
perior  pupil  whose  work  in  high  school 
was  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  establish 
those  habits  of  competent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  study  that  are  necessary  for 
success  in  college.  A  pupil  of  mediocre 
ability  who  has  been  required  to  form 
these  habits  may  sometimes  be  a  better 
prospect  for  college  than  his  more  able 
fellow  student  who  has  found  his  work 
in  high  school  altogether  too  easy. 

Providing  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  New  Jersey  is  a  cooperative 
enterprise.  The  demands  of  the  schools 
on  the  college  and  those  of  the  college 
on  the  schools  are  integrally  related. 
M  ay  the  bell  of  Old  Queen’s  give  this 
message  to  teachers  while  it  calls  their 
pupils. 


Jersey  Standards  High 

The  high  standards  of  New  Jersey 
public  high  schools  are  indicated  by  a 
recent  study  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  It  shows  that,  out  of 
179  New  Jersey  secondary  schools  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  119  are  on  the  ac¬ 
credited  list  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 
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TO  THE  TEACHER 
ABOUT  TO  GET  A  LOAN 


How  you  can  borrow  ^100  if  you  can  pay  back  ^9Z1  a  month 


Before  you  borrow,  you  should  know 
just  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay 
for  your  loan.  The  table  below  shows 
the  monthly  installments  on  loans 
from  Household  Finance.  These  in¬ 
stallments  repay  all  loans  in  full.  There 
are  no  other  charges. 

Payments  to  fit  your  purse 

You  will  note  that  the  Household  plan 
permits  you  to  choose  the  payment 
schedule  which  best  fits  your  own 
needs  and  income.  Suppose  that  you 
require  $100.  Find  this  amount  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table.  Then  read 
across,  picking  out  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  which  is  convenient  for  you  to 
make.  Note,  for  instance,  that  $9.75 
a  month  will  repay  a  $100  loan  in  full 
in  twelve  months.  Or,  fifteen  monthly 
installments  of  $8.08  each  will  also 
repay  a  $100  loan. 

You  may  prefer,  however,  to  make 
larger  payments  and  thus  pay  up 


sooner.  The  sooner  you  repay  the  less 
your  loan  costs.  The  cost  of  a  $100 
loan  repaid  in  four  equal  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  for  instance,  is  only  $6.32. 
Whatever  the  payment  plan  you 
choose,  your  payments  include  charges 
only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the 
money. 

What  you  do  to  borrow 

All  you  do  to  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  is  sign  a  note.  You  need  no 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  security.  No 
credit  questions  are  asked  of  your 
friends  or  relatives.  You  get  your  loan 
in  a  simple,  private  transaction. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  office.  Or  you  may 
borrow  by  mail.  Mail  service  is  prompt 
and  convenient.The  coupon  below  will 
bring  you,  without  obligation,  full  in¬ 
formation  about  gettingaloan  by  mail. 

Hove  you  these  booklets? 

To  help  borrowers  better  to  manage 
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WC  GUARANTEE  the  total  amount  fiKured  by  using  this  table  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay. 
when  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  You  will  pay  less  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since  you 
pay  clurges  only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the  money.  Payments  are  calculated  at  House  hoid't 
nteo{2H%  per  month  on  l,alances  of  $100  or  less  and 
2%per  month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  ' 
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their  money  affairs  and  to  get  more 
from  their  incomes.  Household  pub¬ 
lishes  a  series  of  practical  booklets  on 
money  management  and  better  buy- 
manship.  Many  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges  use  these  helpful  publica¬ 
tions  in  their  home  economics  classes. 
You  are  invited  to  ask  for  copies  at 
your  Household  Finance  branch.  Or 
write  for  a  list  of  the  titles  in  the 
Household  Finance  Library  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Education. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES  I 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camdin — 4th  Hoot, 
Broadway-Sievenx 
Bldg.  Camden  7940 
Liceiur  No.  641 
8th  H..  W.JerxeyTr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
Licnue  Na  642 

EuiAacTM — 7th  H., 
.^Ibender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3-4343 
License  No.  6^ 

HacKiNaACK — 6th  H., 
People*  Truat  Co. 
Bldg., 

Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  686 

JxaiET  Cm — 5th  H., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  243132 
License  No.  643 

NxwAaa — 4th  H. 

Nat'l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  ISO 


OaANOx — 2nd  H., 

Main  &  Day  Bldg. 
Orange  5-2131 
License  Na  679 

Passaic — 6th  H.,  S 

Passaic  Nat’l  knk  | 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-8818  I 
License  No.  690  i 

Patisson — 3td  H., 
Paterson  Nat’l  B’k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 

PxaTM  Amsot — 6th 
H.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  691 

TaiNToN — 5th  H., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  Na  6)60 


Union  Cm — 2nd  Hoor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  License  Na  700 

CmU  mt  or  phone  the  nenresS  HonseboU  office  or  ^ 
noil  this  coupon  to  nenrest  office.  All  negolio-  ^ 
tsons  con  he  completed  hy  moil. 


"Doctor  of  Famity  Firsonces’' 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  ...  P9nonml  Loans  S20  to  $300 


FREE  mooKLMT  amo 

AOOLICATIOM  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  You  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Nam* . 

Addross . 

cay . sum . 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  $ . for . MotUks 


march,  1940 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE  DESERT 


SI 


July  1 — August  9 

A  Wide  Range 
of  Courses 

arranged  for 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers,  Commercial  Teachers,  Super¬ 
visors,  Principals,  Superintendents 
and  Athletic  Directors. 

The  Cost  Is  Moderate 

Enjoy  Maine’s  invigoratinK  climate 

Study  at  Maine 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  write 
DR.  ROY  M-  PETERSON,  Director 
ORONO,  MAINE 


“Spring  in  Atlantic  City  ” 

Lent  and  Easter 

by  The  Sea 

Eliminate  mental  and  physical  “kinks” 
in  a  steamer  chair  —  on  the  broad  sun 
decks  of  the 

HOTEL  DENNIS 
On  The  Boardwalk 

For  quiet  comfort  and  relaxation  there’s 
nothing  finer  than  a  guest  room  over¬ 
looking  the  Sea,  with  superior  service, 
cuisine  and  appointments. 

All  outdoor  sports.  Indoor  ice  skating 
and  Championship  Hockey. 
Appropriate  Entertainment  Programs. 
Complete  Health  Bath  Department. 
American  and  European  Plans 
Winter  Rates  Still  Prevail. 


Ob  the  Oeean  •  Bloeka  teom 

at  mehlcBB  Ave.  UntoB  Btettoa 

and  CoBTeatioB  Hall 
WA1.TBB  d.  BU^T.  iBe. 


In  the  days  when  getting  a  passport  was 
easy,  this  teacher  took  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  Too  bad  you  can’t  do  it  this  year. 


By  Melissa  A.  Jones 

Atlantic  City 


By 

We 


From  Port  Said  we  reached  Cairo, 
motored  within  view  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  then  mounted  camel  and  rode,  or 
rather,  joyfully  bounced,  along  to  a 
closer  range,  dismounted  and  surveyed 
on  foot  the  Pyramids  and  Great  Sphinx. 
The  group  then  returned  by  camel  to 
the  Mena  House,  where  tea  was  served 
on  a  beautiful  lawn  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Sphinx. 

The  party  started  about  dusk  for  the 
desert.  I  confess  that  it  was  not  without 
trepidation,  that  I  approached  what  I 
had  secretly  termed,  “The  Great  Un¬ 
known”,  but  under  the  expert  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  world’s  most  famous  travel 
artists,  the  adventure  turned  out  to  be 
an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

My  first  impressions  on  entering  the 
desert  were  tinged  with  apprehension 
for  I  hadn’t  taken  time  to  picture  what 
to  expect.  I  peered  into  the  darkness 
and  on  seeing  a  light,  felt  as  Columbus’ 
men  did  on  sighting  land  in  the  new 
world.  What  did  the  lights  signify? 
Were  there  natives  over  there  or  other 
camps  and  what  was  beyond?  I  won¬ 
dered  too,  whither  went  the  great  waves 
of  rolling  sand ;  farther  than  eye  could 
reach.  Had  I  been  too  romantic  in  at¬ 
tempting  such  a  novel  travel  experi¬ 
ence  ?  How  childish,  thought  I !  Those 
to  whom  we  had  entrusted  ourselves 


UNIVERSITY  OF  "p 

ERMON  I 


SUMMER  SESSION 


BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 

on  Lske  Champlain 

JULY  8  to  AUG.  16 

Exceptional  recreotional  odvontooes  combined 
with  groduote  and  undergroduaie  courses  in  Li¬ 
beral  Arts,  Education,  Business  and  Engineerir>g. 
^e-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Fine  Arts,  Music  and  Drama.  Courses 
also  for  Superintendents,  Supervisors,  Principols 
artd  Teachers.  Demonstration  Schools.  Excursions 
under  University  management. 

BENNEH  C.  DOUGLASS,  DirBctor 
Burlington  Vermont 


would  never  take  the  slightest  chance 
with  danger.  Presently  we  came  to  our 
Desert  Camp,  which  consisted  of  two 
rows  of  large  tents  arranged  like  houses 
on  a  street.  Down  that  desert  thor¬ 
oughfare  I  went  in  search  of  my  tent. 

I  had  never  camped  before  nor  had 
the  least  desire.  But  this  camp  was  ar¬ 
ranged  like  a  little  village.  The  tents 
were  spacious  and  very  comfortable. 
We  enjoyed  the  colorful,  oriental 
draperies  that  adorned  the  sides  of  them. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find  the 
ground  completely  covered  with  Egyp¬ 
tian  rugs.  The  tents  were  furnished 
for  two,  and  sleeping  accommodations 
were  ideal,  accompanied  by  the  invigor¬ 
ating  desert  air.  After  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Camp,  we  went  to 
dinner  in  a  tent  dining  room,  decorated 
in  typical  native  style.  A  long  table  was 
arranged  down  the  center  of  the  tent 
and  a  sumptuous  variety  of  delicious 
food  and  drink  were  served  by  native 
servants  in  costume.  Two  real  Egyp¬ 
tian  Sheiks  were  hosts.  Everybody  was 
happy. 

After  dinner  the  party  gathered 
around  in  amphitheatre  style  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  unique  program  of  native  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  performance  was  fan¬ 
tastic,  exotic  and  fascinating.  I  shall 
ever  remember  the  dances,  songs,  music, 
especially  of  the  bells  that  floated  away 
through  the  night  filling  it  with  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty. 

Over  there,  just  a  little  distance  were 
the  loveliest  stars,  that  so  bewitched  the 
imagination  that  a  few  steps  forward 
and  upward  might  have  been  near 
enough  to  have  reached  the  precious 
gems.  It  was  truly  a  night  of  thrilling 
contrasts  and  breath-taking  experiences. 
At  eleven  I  left  the  merry  crowd,  lo¬ 
cated  tent  16  and  retired.  At  3 :45  a.  m. 
1  awoke  and  dressed  to  see  the  sun  rise. 

Watching  it,  awe-struck,  I  suddenly 
felt  as  if  the  sand  were  slipping  from 
under  my  feet.  Then  a  watchful  guide 
went  to  the  dining  room  and  brought  a 
chair.  1  could  sit  for  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  because  my  reverence  for  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit  of  Truth  in  nature 
made  sitting  seem  irreverent.  After  en¬ 
joying  the  scene  for  some  time,  the  party 
breakfasted  and  returned  to  Cairo. 

When  you  take  a  Mediterranean 
Cruise  for  pure  romance,  try  a  night 
in  the  desert.  It  is  a  gorgeous  experi¬ 
ence  and  will  pay  lifetime  dividends  in 
rich  memories. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SUMMERS  WITH  NATURE 


Did  you  over  go  to  o  noturo 
comp?  Or  ovon  hear  of  one? 
They’re  o  swell  way  to  combine 
study  with  the  out-of-doors. 


By  H.  Theodore  Stubbs 

Weehowken 


living  room  with  tables  for  study  and 
a  small  stove — ^which  was  often  fired 
for  comfort. 

Courses  there  are  held  all  day  long, 
that  is,  each  class  meets  for  one  whole 
day  each  week.  Each  class  meets  right 
after  breakfast,  selects  its  lunch  and 
sets  forth  to  that  day’s  point  of  study. 
Destination  may  be  a  bog,  a  stream,  a 
stratum  of  rock,  a  climax  forest,  or 
a  nature  trail.  The  entire  day  is  spent 
working  over  this  chosen  section.  No 
one  has  to  hurry  back  for  other  classes 
so  no  time  is  lost,  and  everyone  can 
get  the  most  out  of  the  leader’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  descriptions  and  the  interested  stu¬ 
dents’  questions.  Some  members  of  the 
cl^  make  exhibits  for  the  school’s  fine 
open  air  museum.  Others  build  up 
collections  to  take  back  as  classroom 
illustrations  to  Indiana  or  New  Jersey 
schools. 


The  summer  of  1938  saw  me  set¬ 
ting  off  for  the  Audubon  Nature 
Camp,  located  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Ideal  for  temperature  and 
a  rest,  I  thought;  but  that  dream  was 
soon  to  vanish.  Instead,  I  had  to  let 
enthusiasm  and  an  awakened  curiosity 
provide  the  relaxation  I  had  desired 
from  the  hectic  last  days  of  school.. 

Arrival  at  the  camp  was  informal 
and  friendly,  and  followed  by  break¬ 
fast,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning. 
Classes  were  selected  at  once,  and  work 
begun.  I  chose  courses  in  Nature 
Study  Methods,  Birds,  and  Ocean  Life. 

The  classes  began  as  soon  as  break¬ 
fast  was  over  and  continued,  one  after 
the  other,  until  late  afternoon.  After 
dinner,  laboratory  work  occupied  the 
evening  hours.  There  was  no  time  for 
watching  the  gorgeous  moon  or  for 
listening  to  the  tide’s  ebb  and  flow. 
Bed  came  at  10  sharp,  and  inspection 
was  made  a  few  moments  later  to  see 
that  all  were  tucked  in  and  quiet. 

The  work  itself  was  interesting  and 
stimulating.  The  instructors  were  young 
— only  a  few  years  out  of  college — and 
most  cooperative.  We  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  all  the  field  trips,  several  of  which 
were  all-day  affairs.  On  some,  we 
went  to  the  mainland  to  study  birds, 
water-life  and  plants.  On  others,  we 
went  out  on  the  ocean  to  bird  rook¬ 
eries  where  we  noted  many  varied  types 
of  bird  life. 

Commissary  was  run  by  the  director’s 
wife,  and  run  well.  The  lunches  she  had 
prepared  for  our  field  trips  were  splen¬ 
did  ;  so  was  all  the  food  served  at  camp 
meals. 

All  in  all,  the  session  at  Audubon  was 
a  fine  experience,  filled  with  novelties 
for  most  of  us.  The  ocean  life,  with 
its  attendant  mysteries,  was  the  special 
attraction. 

Last  summer,  my  attention  wandered 
toward  the  Allegheny  School  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  and  my  Ford  took  me 
there  at  the  end  of  school.  The  trip 
itself  was  gorgeous,  through  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  lower 
New  York,  and  into  the  foothills  of 
the  Alleghenies.  We  went  through  the 
Indian  reservation,  along  the  river  and 
then  up  into  the  mountains  themselves. 

This  time,  I  was  to  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  a  cabin  for  two.  The  Audubon 
had  had  a  large  dormitory  for  men  and 
several  smaller  ones  for  women,  but 
the  Allegheny  gave  each  two  persons  a 
small  cabin  with  two  bedrooms,  a  tiny 


T here’s  something  about  actually  standing 
on  the  soil  where  great  deeds  were  done 
that  brings  the  past  vividly  to  life.  Yottr 
students  will  take  a  keener  interest  in  their 
history  classes  after  they’ve  laid  a  reverent 
hand  on  the  Liberp^  Biell.  Why  not  urge 
them  to  spend  their  next  vacation  here  } 


From  Little  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg  stretehea  a  pano¬ 
rama  wbere  the  course  ot  American  history  wss  turned. 


ACH  Wednesday  night,  one  of  the 
staff  talks  on  some  feature  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  State  Park.  These  men  have 
worked  this  section  over  with  a  fine¬ 
toothed  comb  and  know^  it  as  well  as 
we  know  our  own  classrooms.  Dr. 
William  A.  Alexander  has  developed 
there  one  of  the  finest  Nature  Trails 
in  the  world.  Naturalists  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth  to  tramp  the 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  its  interest¬ 
ingly  labeled  paths. 

This  school’s  best  feature  is  its  all¬ 
day  field  work,  without  interruption 
from  other  classes,  combined  with  its 
study  of  plant  and  animal  background. 
“Ecology”  is  surely  its  keyword. 

Along  with  enthusiasm  for  the  next 
term,  these  camps  rouse  in  their  stu¬ 
dents  a  spiritual  contentment — the 
mingling  with  fellow  workers  from 
afar,  the  joy  of  sunsets  shared,  the 
fellowship  of  camp  fire.  It  is  these 
pleasures  that  make  biology  teachers 
flock  to  summer  nature  schools. 


SUnen'  Desk  sod  Chair  In  Independence  Hall,  where  every 
Inch  nf  space  breathes  the  tale  o(  our  forelathera'stniMles. 


Fort  Pitt,  object  ot  Braddock’s  March,  the  tiny  outpost 
from  which  sprang  the  great  Pittsburgh  of  today. 


HOSPITALITY  PASSPORT 
PICTORIAL  MAP  AND  POLOCR 

Send  us  a  list  ot  your  students  who 
would  Ind  It  hrlptul  and  we  will  send 
tbemra/lrely/rrr.a  Pictorial  Map  show¬ 
ing  landmarks  In  Pennsylvania  where 
America's  history  was  made  and  Hospi¬ 
tality  Card  that  assures  Pennsylvania's 
guesM  a  welroine  wherever  they  go. 
Address  Penna.  Dept,  ot  Commerce, 
Dlv.  J- 11  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Poppy  Poster  Contest 

Elementary  and  secondary  pupils  are 
again  invited  to  participate  in  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary’s  annual 
poppy  poster  contest.  The  posters, 
which  are  meant  to  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  Legion’s  memorial  poppies  must 
be  handed  in  by  May  10.  Entry  may 
be  made  into  any  of  three  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  contestant’s '  grade  in 
school. 


ARTHUR  R  JAMES.  Gwsvnssr 
RICHARD  P.  BROWN,  StertUry  s/CsssaMrrs 


Remember  Yellowstone? 


Brush  up  here  on  its  geysers, 
grizzlies  and  gorgeous  gorges. 
You  can  see  it  this  summer  on 
every  kind  of  tour  imaginable. 


By  Margaret  Polhemus 

Ralston 


Coronado’i  Trail,  blared  in  far* 
distant  1540,  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
the  Chitum  Trail  of  the  Cattle  Kings 
—these  and  all  the  other  historic  trails 
that  made  history  in  New  Mexico  so 
long  ago,  are  here  in  full  color  on 
heavy  paper  in  17x22  inch  sire.  Never 
before  has  such  a  map  been  made  avail¬ 
able  at  no  cost.  Of  course  you*ll  want 
a  copy,  either  to  give  your  classes  a 
picture  of  the  earliest  pages  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  in  the  most  unusual  form 
ever  presented,  or  as  a  guide  to  some 
of  the  things  you  will  not  want  to  miss 
on  your  western  trip  this  year.  This 
map,  together  with  our  new  booklet 
about  New  Mexico,  just  off  the  press, 
will  give  you  not  only  a  glimpse  of 
400  years  of  fascinating  Southwestern 
history,  but  also  an  idea  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  natural  attractions  that  make  New 
Mexico  one  of  the  travel  centers  of 
the  world  today.  And  this  year  there's 
more  to  see  in  New  Mexico  than  ever 
before,  became  we  cetebeatc  the  Cor¬ 
onado  CtMtto  CentennutI— with  ro¬ 
mantic  Vestas,  strange  ceremonials, 
Old-West  rodeos  and  colorhsl  pageants 
^^S^that  make  history  come  to  lifel  The 


J^iDiNG  along  the  Yellowstone  River 
Canyon,  we  saw  scenes  that  would  be 
difficult  to  equal  in  sweep  and  beauty. 
The  river,  which  is  a  deep  cobalt  blue, 
flows  in  its  750-foot  canyon,  tumbling 
and  cascading  over  rocks  and  boulders. 
In  contrast,  the  canyon  walls  vary 
from  red  to  orange,  to  yellow  and 
purple.  These  are  relieved  in  spots 
by  clumps  of  pine  trees.  Inspiration 
Point  and  Artist  Point  offer  views  de 
luxe  of  the  river  and  canyon. 

Alice  and  I  had  three  days  of  house¬ 
keeping  in  Yellowstone.  Our  venture 
was  not  so  successful  and  we  were 
the  sufferers.  The  wood  stove  saved 
us  during  the  extra  cold  evenings. 

Yellowstone  is  a  game  preserve  for 
many  wild  animals.  All  tourists  get 
best  acquainted  with  the  bear.  He 
seems  like  a  playful  creature,  but  we 
were  constantly  reminded  to  beware, 
and  remember  he  is  a  wild  animal. 
There  are  two  species,  the  Grizzly  and 
the  Black.  The  others  are  variations 
of  these.  We  visited  the  grizzlies’  feed¬ 
ing  station  to  watch  them  and  their 
cubs  eating.  The  ranger  on  duty  told 
us  some  of  their  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  and  warned  us  if  we  ever 
met  one,  to  climb  the  first  tree. 


coupon  below  will  bring  you 
more  of  the  Morv  of  the  Land 
of  Enchantment  ^  promo. 
Mail  it  today!  , 


STATE  TOURIST  BUREAU, 

Room  670,  State  Capitol,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Please  send  free:  (  )  Historic  Trails 

Map,  (  )  New  Booklet,  (  )  Oflicial 

1940  Highway  Map 


Name. 


Address. 


VhoVmw"'’ 


GoMoJUaM.  G^actSic 

\A!  r>  D  t  n  <  /^OCATCCr  tOAk/Ci  e  ^  r-  ,  . . 


Increase  Kifayment  of 

mciric  COAST 

lUpt,  ^ 


The  buffalo  is  another  wild  animal 
that  has  flourished  in  the  park  area. 
Twenty-two  of  them  were  taken  into 
the  park  in  1902  and  now  the  herd 
numbers  over  a  thousand.  They  are 
even  given  away  to  anyone  who  will 
pay  the  freight  charge.  Besides  these 
animals,  there  are  elk,  moose,  deer, 
bighorn  sheep  and  antelope. 

Our  last  stop  in  Yellowstone  was 
Mt.  Washburn.  This  peak  has  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  10,000  feet.  It  was  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  we  arrived  at 
the  top.  There  was  a  lively  gale  blow¬ 
ing  and  the  snow  was  lying  about  in 
patches.  Alice  and  I,  already  chilled 
to  the  bone,  made  a  few  snowballs  and 
threw  them  at  “Sandy,”  our  car.  The 
view  from  Mt.  Washburn  was  the 
epitome  of  all  we  had  seen  in  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Before  we  left,  we  made  a 
solemn  vow  that  some  day  we  would 


CAHAOAWaCOMfS 
u.  s.  onziNs . . 

No 


WMATTU 

VACATIOIMS  11^  OI\E 

Go  or  return  to  the  Pacific  Cout 
through  the  Canadian  Rockiea 
...y?*.  on  your  vacation.  163-mile 
steamship  trip  included  between 
V ancou ver and  Sea  1 1 le,  stopping 
L  at  Victoria. 


New  Jersey  Educators 
At  St.  Louis  Convention 

Among  New  Jersey  educators  at¬ 
tending  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators’  convention  in 
St.  Louis  last  month  were: 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  president  of 
the  State  Education  Association;  J. 
Burton  Wiley,  superintendent,  Morris¬ 
town;  Willard  S.  Ailing,  principal, 
Allendale  School ;  D.  F.  Workman, 
principal,  Waldwick;  E.  W.  Anebal, 
supervising  principal.  Mountain  Lakes ; 
Stephen  W.  Moshier,  superintendent, 
Hawthorne;  Arthur  Fletcher,  direewr 
Newark 


YELLOWSTONE  in  Wyoming 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  in  Colorado 
GLACIER  in  Montana 


•This  summer,  visit  one.  two  or  all  three  of 
these  playgrounds.  One  economical  Burling¬ 
ton  ticket  provides  complete  transportation. 

The  mountain  grandeur  of  Glacier  National 
Park  with  its  scenic  highways,  alpine  lakes 
and  age-old  glaciers;  magic  Yellowstone  with 
its  awe-inspiring  canyon  and  waterfall, 
amazing  Old  Faithful  and  a  host  of  other 
geysers  and  boiling  pools;  cool  Colorado 
with  its  famous  mountain  parks,  its  frosted 
peaks,  deep  canyons  and  winding  trails. 

Railroad  fares,  hotel  and  lodge  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  transportation  within  the  parks 
cost  surprisingly  little  this  year.  Your  travel 
dollar  goes  far  —  especially  when  you  “go 
Burlington’* — with  its  fleet  of  luxurious,  air- 
conditioned  flyers.  Fast  service  from  both 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Send  coupon  today  for  descriptive  literature. 
Youll  be  surprised  to  learn  the  low  cost  of  a 
marvelous  vacation  in  one.  two  or  all  three  of 
these  National  Parks.  Whether  you  travel 
independently  or  join  a  As-va/-  /■ 
congenial  ALL-EXPBNSB 
BSCORTBD  TOUR  PARTY, 

“Go  Burlington’’  for  the 

greatest  travel  value.  RIlIRPPiPPI 

a  SAN  FIANOSCO'S  WOMO  FAMl 
CAN  IE  INaUDED  IN  YOM  TUT- 
CONVENKNTlYaiidKONOMICAUY 


of  publications,  Newark;  Arthur  D. 
Arnold,  superintendent,  Passaic,  and 
Juliet  M.  Roche,  Jersey  City,  presi- 


■  •  ftn^ninl  Rranff Sprmij  1  Hull  I 

Tv  . . .  Alpinesetting.  Mile-highgolf, 
swimming,  riding, hiking.dancing, delicious  food. 


dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Classroom 
Teachers. 


JleJie  JlouUe  .  .  .  loveliest  o£ 
glacial  lakes  .  .  • 
the  charming  Chateau,  skyline  rides,  hiking, 
mountain  climlnng,  swimming,  gay  social  life. 


Mary  Barnes  in  Charge 
Of  Regional  Conference 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Northeast 
Regional  Director  of  the  N.E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  is 
now  making  arrangements  for  a  re¬ 
gional  conference  of  northeastern  class¬ 
room  teachers  at  Yale  University  on 
May  25.  It  will  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  being  arranged 
by  the  Department.  The  Yale  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  through  Dr.  Clyde 
Milton  Hill,  is  sponsoring  the  meeting. 

Theme  of  the  meeting  will  be 
“Teacher  Relationships.”  Six  working 
conferences  will  occupy  the  morning, 
and  an  assembly  will  be  held  in  the 
afternoon.  Chief  speaker  at  the  as¬ 
sembly  will  be  Roma  Cans,  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University, 

Local  New  Jersey  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  are  invited  to  send  delegates. 


c-i-L  informal 

Swiss-like  atmosphere,  boating,  riding,  hiking. 


turlingten  Yraval  Bureau 
Room  428,  547  W,  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  illustrated  booklets,  rates  and 
information  about  vacations  in  □  Colorado 
□  Yellowstone  □  Glacier  Park.  Check  booklets 
wanted. 

Name _ _ _ 

Street  and  Number _ 

City. _ State _ 

□  Check  here  for  special  information  about 
All-aspaaie  Escorted  Teen 


Con^il  Your  Truvtl  Agents  or 
J.  E.  ROACH,  Gtn.  Agl. 

Canadian  Pacific  Building 
Madison  Ave.  at  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Committee  Approves  Five  Bills 


The  Association’s  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  hewed  closely  to  the  line  of  its 
adopted  program  when  it  met  on  Janu¬ 
ary  26  to  discuss  bills  already  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  state  legislature.  It 
approved  five  bills,  opposed  two,  and 
agreed  to  seek  clarification  of  one  meas¬ 
ure  which  puzzled  the  members. 

The  bills  approved  were  three  ap¬ 
propriation  measures  sponsored  by  the 
Federated  Boards  of  Education,  includ¬ 
ing  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
$2,142,960.51  (Senate  68),  and  the 
Association’s  own  tenure  evasion  and 
minimum  salary  bills. 

Briefs  on  the  annual  appropriation  to 
the  pension  fund,  the  emergency  appro¬ 
priation,  and  the  tenure  evasion  bill 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  and 
have  since  been  printed  and  sent  to  legis¬ 
lators,  members  of  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cil,  and  key  individuals  throughout  the 
state. 

The  perennial  bill  to  create  a  state 
university,  and  a  bill  to  require  the 
opening  of  a  kindergarten  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  parents  were  op¬ 
posed. 

The  committee  asked  for  further  in¬ 
formation  on  Assembly  48,  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Cavicchia,  which  attempts  to 
force  permanent  appointments  of  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers.  Neither  the  provisions 
nor  the  objects  of  the  bill  seemed  clear 
when  it  was  read.  Various  parts  of  the 
bill  appear  to  contradict  each  other. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  ratified  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee’s  action. 

The  list  of  bills  acted  upon  follows: 

S^66  By  Senator  Hollinshed  of  Sus¬ 
sex — 

A  bill  calling  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $107,110.93, 
for  the  reimbursement  of  school 
districts  for  the  amounts  due 
them  for  vocational  education 
for  the  school  year  1939-1940. 

APPROVED 

S  67  By  Senator  Hollinshed  of  Sus¬ 
sex — 


A  bill  calling  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $108,089.25, 
for  the  reimbursement  of  school 
districts  for  expenditures  inci¬ 
dent  to  manual  training  for  the 
school  vear  1939-1940. 

APPROVED 

S  68  By  Senator  Hollinshed  of  Sus¬ 
sex — 

A  bill  calling  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $2,142,960.51, 
from  general  State  funds  to  re¬ 
serve  fund  of  state  school  tax  to 
be  apportioned  to  school  districts 
during  1939-1940  school  year 
at  rate  of  three  cents  for  each 
school  attendance  day. 

APPROVED 

A  81  (Kerner)  January  22 — To  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  who  serve  the 
equivalent  of  three  academic 
years  within  a  period  of  four 
consecutive  years  the  same  ten¬ 
ure  enjoyed  by  teachers  who 
teach  three  full  consecutive 
years.  (Educ.)  January  23 — 
Still  in  Committee. 

APPROVED 

A  103  ( Doremus)  January  22 — ^To  fix 
the  minimum  salary  paid  school 
teachers  at  $1200  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  (Educ.)  January 
23 — Still  in  Committee. 

APPROVED 

A  8  (Muir)  January  22 — ^To  es¬ 
tablish  a  State  University  under 
the  management  and  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 
(Educ.)  January  23 — Still  in 
Committee.  OPPOSED. 

A  65  (Wegrocki)  January  22 — ^To 
provide  that  kindergartens  shall 
be  established  in  schools  upon 
the  petition  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  25  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years 
within  any  school  district. 
(Educ.)  January  23 — Still  in 
Committee.  OPPOSED 


A  48  (Cavicchia)  January  lb — ^"ro 
regulate  appointments  as  regu¬ 
lar  teachers  after  three  years’ 
teaching  experience  under 
teacher  designations  other  than 
regular ;  provides  for  tenure. 
(Educ.)  January  23 — Still  in 
Committee.  NO  ACTION 
UNTIL  CLARIFIED. 


Association  Decides 
To  Support 
Lyndhurst  Appeal 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will  support  Lyndhurst  married 
women  teachers  in  an  appeal  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  against  salary  dis¬ 
crimination.  Expenditures  up  to  $500 
for  this  purpose  were  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  February 
meeting.  The  case  was  recommended 
by  the  Association’s  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee. 

It  originated  last  year  when  the 
Lyndhurst  board  used  money  available 
for  increments  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  all  teachers  in  the  lower  brackets, 
except  the  married  women.  In  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Commissioner,  board 
members  admitted  that  marriage  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  discrimination. 

The  Commissioner  decided  against 
the  teachers,  however,  holding  that  the 
increases  were  individual  (not  by  a 
schedule),  and  that  the  reasons  of  board 
members  in  voting  for  or  against  them 
were  not  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Janu¬ 
ary  upheld  the  Commissioner’s  decision. 

The  State  Association  has  entered  the 
case  as  a  clear  test  of  the  right  of  boards 
to  discriminate  against  married  women. 

The  Executive  Committee  approved 
a  number  of  committee  appointments 
to  replace  previous  appointees  who  are 
unable  to  serve.  Among  these  are  the 
following : 

Jennie  Messerschmidt,  of  Trenton, 
to  replace  Margaret  M.  Cleary  on  the 
Sick  Leave  Committee;  Harold  Odell, 
of  Rutherford,  to  replace  Guy  M.  Hil- 
leboe  as  chairman  of  the  Sick  Leave 
Committee;  Nelson  C.  Smith,  of  Le- 
onia,  to  replace  Marinus  G.  Galanti, 
and  Elsie  Wright,  of  Wrightstown,  to 
replace  Elizabeth  Ditzell  on  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Information  Committee;  and  Carl 
M.  Bair,  of  Lakewood,  to  replace  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Clayton  on  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

Since  the  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  W.  Burton  Patrick, 
serves  “at  large”,  Mildred  Hardester 
was  appointed  to  that  committee  to 
represent  Mr.  Patrick’s  district,  the 
eleventh. 


EASTER  LAND  CRUiSES 

10  DAT— MIAMI  BEACH  ” 

via  Orlilaal  “VACATIONER''-«  aayt  la  Mlaal  Baadi 
LEAVES  MARCH  22  -  RETURNS  MARCH  31 
LEAVES  MARCH  23  -  RETURNS  APRIL  1 

11  DAY— MIAMI  BEACH  <61;; 

via  VACATIONLANO  SPECIAL-A  4an  la  Mlaail  Baaak 
LEAVES  MARCH  21  -  RETURNS  MARCH  31 
laalat  Upon  »  VACATIONLANO  CoadoeM  Ttar 

10  DAT— HEW  ORLEAHS  aii4  BILOXI,  MISS.,  $0$  ap 

R-T.  fare,  alr^oonditfooed  coa^,  reserved  double  aleeper  aeaC  flrst*claai 
MteU  ia  Biloxi  and  New  Orleans,  transfers,  extensive  slchtseelnc.  boat  trip  In 
New  Orleans,  tour  old  Preneb  quarter.  *  ^ 

BOOK  NOWI  LIMITCO  ACCOMMODATIONS— OPEN  SUN.  IS  A.M.*4  PM. 

VACATIONLiND  i!  cohunba*  s4I1d 

******  •*'*’^*""'  Of  8#a  Your  Local  TraroT  AoonL 


MIAMI  lEACH  TOURS  ARE 
RERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

Inc.  R.  T.  fare,  air-eondl- 
tioned  coachea,  reserved  re- 
cUnlnc  or  double  aleeper  aeaU, 
gay  radio-equipped  tavern 
lounge  car.  dreasing  rooms, 
choice  of  28  hotels  In  Miami 
Beach,  room  with  private 
bath,  transfers,  sightseeing, 
courtesies  at  races,  Jal  Alai 
games,  night  club  entertain 
ment. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Easy  Gromth  in  Reading 
Hildreth,  Felton,  Henderson,  and  Meighen. 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Our  Picture  Book — $S.60 
Our  Story  Book — $6.00 
Pre-Primer  Level  One — Mac  and  Huff — 
$.28 

Pre-Primer  Level  Two,  The  Twins, 
Tom  and  Don — $.24 
Pre-Primer  Level  Three,  Going  to  School 
—$.24 

Primer  Level  One,  At  Plat — $.64 
Primer  Level  .Two,  Fun  in  Story — $.64 
First  Reader  Level  One,  I  Know  a 
Secret — $.80 

First  Reader  Level  Two,  Good  Stories — 
$.72 

Second  Reader  Level  One,  Along  the 
Wat — $.88 

Second  Reader  Level  Two,  The  Story 
Road — $.80 

Third  Reader  Level  One,  Faraway 
Ports — $.92 

Third  Reader  Level  Two,  Enchanting 
Stories — $.88 

English  Writers — Revised 
Cross,  Smith,  Stauffer,  and  Collette.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  $2.24 

Living  Your  Life 

Crawford,  Cooley,  and  Trillingham.  D. 
C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York  City. 
$1.56 

Let's  Look  Around — The  New  Work-Play 
Books 

Gates  and  Ayer.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City 

Let's  Travel  On — The  New  Work-Play 
Books 

Gates  and  Ayer.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City 

Mathematics  in  Action,  Book  Three 
Hart  and  Jahn.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $1.28 

Dictionary  of  American  History  (six 
volumes) 

Edited  by  James  Truslow  Adams.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  City.  $60.00 

Modern  Methods  k  Materials  for  Teach¬ 
ing  Science 

Heiss,  Obourn  and  Hoffman.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.  $2.50 

Teachers  for  Democracy — Fourth  Year¬ 
book  of  the  John  Dewey  Society 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New 
York  City.  $2.50 

The  Practice  Slate,  for  use  with  The 
Strathmore  Plan 

Freeman,  Scherer,  Price  and  Price.  The 
Strathmore  Company,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Class  Record,  for  use  with  The  Strathmore 
Plan 

The  Strathmore  Company,  Aurora,  Ill. 

The  Teacher's  Manual — Arithmetic — for 
use  with  The  Strathmore  Plan 
Scherer  and  Freeman.  The  Strathmore 
Company,  Aurora,  Ill. 


The  Teacher's  Manual — English — for  use 
with  The  Strathmore  Plan 
Price,  Price,  and  Freeman.  The  Strath¬ 
more  Company,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Classical  Myths  That  Live  Today 
Frances  E.  Sabin.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $1.96 
Fundamentals  of  Democratic  Education 
Dr.  Robert  Ulich.  .\merican  Book 
Company,  New  York  City.  $2.25 
The  Emerging  High  School  Curriculum 
Dr.  Harold  Spears.  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $2.50 


Pedestrian  Protection.  American 
Automobile  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.j  90  pages.  1939. — Invaluable 
collection  of  facts  on  causes  of  pedes¬ 
trian  accidents,  with  a  check-list  of 
activities  for  a  broad  pedestrian  pro¬ 
tection  program.  Also  contains  ac¬ 
counts  of  present  legislative,  educative, 
engineering  and  enforcement  steps  to 
cut  down  accidents.  With  its  vivid 
charts,  and  pictures,  this  booklet  should 
be  a  great  help  to  a  teacher  of  safety 
education. 


A  Guide  to  Now  Jorsoy 

Natives  of  this  state,  as  well  as 
tourists,  will  undoubtedly  learn  about 
things  they  have  never  seen  in  New 
Jersey  from  the  63-page  booklet.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Trips  in  New  Jersey, 
recently  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Trenton  Printing  Company,  Inc.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  a  road  map,  this  guide 
would  make  the  perfect  sightseeing 
companion,  for  it  not  only  describes 
places,  but  tells  how  to  get  there  and 
how  far  they  are  from  central  points. 


Schools  for  Democracy  is  a  239-page 
booklet  which  describes  American 
schools,  as  seen  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  It  was 
compiled  by  Dr.  Chari  Ormond  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Dr.  Frank  Hubbard,  of  the 
N.E.A.,  and  is  one  of  the  best-rounded 
interpretations  of  educational  problems 
that  has  appeared  lately.  You  may  get 
a  copy  by  sending  25  cents  to  the 
N.C.P.T.  at  600  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  AesoclaUon  of  Teachers'  Acencles 

Ketabllehed  18BS  _  Charlea  W.  Malford.  Prop. 

8«e  FIFTH  ATHNUH,  NKW  YORK  OITT  BBTWEBN  Stth  and  SSth  STHBTS 

Branch  Office:  ISIS  BIUCIJD  AYE.,  ai.ESVBLA.ND,  OHIO 
A  enperior  acency  for  eupertor  people.  We  revlater  only  reliable  candldatae 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  With«r$poon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Economical  for  Teachers 

Kingsley  174S-1746  Personal,  dltcrlmlnating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

btabUshed  Uas  -  .  w 

SI  Union  Senare,  New  Tork,  N.  T.  Telephone  B.  F.  Mansion  f  Maaacers 

(Broadway  at  Itth  Street)  Alcoannln  4-17M  Miss  M.  B.  Oosman  ) 

We  have  been  supplying  teaobers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  fifty  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  ns  for  careful  personal  ssrvlce. 
Member  National  Association  of  TencherV  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Tenefaerff  Agendee 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Algonqnls  4-7M7  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  phytioian.  Isn’t  your  profasslonal 
oarssr  of  tufflolsnt  Importanos  to  warrant  axpsrt  guldsnost  Our  sxpsrisnoo  It  your  tafsguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EttsbIlthsd  1880  Suecastor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  60th  Year 

Member  Nodoful  Aesociotien  of  Tcochen’  Agencies 

205  NOB’TH  SEVENTH  STREET  AIXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Oeitloo  at  the  SnnM  Addrsae 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  Nerioaol  Aesociarien  of  Tcsuberi*  Aaeacies 
711-12-13  Withsrtpoon  Bldg^  Walnut  and  Juniper  Strssts  Pannypaokar  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officiale  and  Taachara 
Home  phone:  Haddonflsid,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  BryanL  Prte. 
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THE  NEW  MERRIAM- WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic*  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  at  your  finger  tips;  600,000  entries, 
12,000  illustrations. 

Up  to  date:  the  only  entirely  new  and 
rewritten  unabridged  dictionary  in  25 
years. 

Economical :  the  acquisition  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  lessens  the 
need  for  investment  in  supplementary 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  “the  foundation 
book  of  education.”  Write  for  booklet  E. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprintfield,  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE 


of  these 

F 

R 

E 

E 

Booklets 


FOR  EACH  STUDENT 

24  Pages — 14  Illustrations 

•  Scenes  from  the  Beautiful  Caverns  of  Luray 

•  Shenandoah  Valley  •  Skyline  Drive 

•  Shenandoah  Nationai  Park 

a  Scenic  and  Historic  Virginia 
Visit  the  world  famous  Luray  Caverns  this  year 
Write  today  for  your  copies  of  this  very  attrac¬ 
tive  booklet — ONE  FOR  E.VCH  STUDENT 
1  ft  MM  Motion  Pictures  in  Color 

■  vr  iTiivi  Xvailable  on  Free  Loan  Basis. 
Address  Box  1054 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va. 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

OF  THE 


University  of  Pennsyivania 

PHILADELPHIA 

JUNE  24  TO  AUGUST  6 
Graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  all  phases  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Psychology,  and  all  standard 
content  subjects.  New  courses 
in  many  subjects.  Special  con¬ 
ference  in  Education. 

For  Catalogue,  Address 
The  Director 
Box  79,  Bennett  Hall 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  CHARACTER 


The  old  definitions  of  "good"  By  Robert  C.  Fagan 

and  "bod"  ore  no  longer  valid  Mahwah 


44^  HE  STRUGGLE  to  reach  a  point 
X  of  vantage  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  personality,”  says  Alfred  Adler. 
In  this  struggle,  the  individual  employs 
“character  traits.”  These  separate  traits 
are  like  the  tools  in  a  workman’s  kit. 
Each  individual  habitually  uses  the  ones 
which  clothe  him  in  the  type  of  person¬ 
ality  he  likes  best.  For  example,  the 
person  who  wants  to  be  the  center  of 
attention  may  affect  exaggerated  ges¬ 
tures  and  speech,  flashy  clothes,  boast¬ 
ing,  etc. 

The  wise  teacher  will  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  two  types  of  character  traits,  not 
as  “good”  and  “bad,”  but  as  “useful” 
and  “useless”  for  the  purpose  of  coop¬ 
erative  living.  When  she  finds  a  child 
who  has  selected  a  preponderance  of 
useless  traits,  she  will  not  try  to  com¬ 
bat  his  expressions  as  they  arise,  but  will 
try  to  increase  his  understanding  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  his  relation  to  others.  The 
child  who  does  not  feel  friendly  toward 
others  will  develop  those  traits  which 
interfere  with  the  strivings  of  his  fel¬ 
lows.  Until  greater  understanding  and 
fellow  feeling  arc  developed,  we  need 
not  look  for  “useful  response”  or  “use¬ 
ful  relationships”  from  this  child. 

It  Is  also  helpful  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  two  types  of  “problem  children” 
— the  active  child  with  a  low  degree  of 
fellow  feeling  and  the  passive  child  with 
a  low  degree  of  fellow  feeling. 

The  active  child  lacking  in  social 
interest  is  the  potential  delinquent. 
When  he  wants  something  he  cannot 
get,  he  attacks  openly  and  gets  it.  He 
mistakes  his  high  degree  of  activity  for 
courage,  and  believes  he  is  more  cour¬ 
ageous  than  those  who  abide  by  the 
rules.  Courage  is  the  “ability  to  strive 
(without  being  discouraged)  for  some 
goal,  which  is  valuable  to  society.”  His 
lack  of  social  interest  causes  him  to 
fight  the  aims  of  the  school,  and  believe 
that  he  is  a  hero!  The  world  recog¬ 
nizes  as  heroes  only  those  who  increase 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  “fighting” 
child  will  not  give  up  his  fictitious  su¬ 
periority  as  long  as  we  do  not  increase 
his  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
be  heroic ! 

The  passive  child  lacks  social  interest 
as  well  as  activity.  Life  is  made  up  of 
situations  which  demand  50-50  relation¬ 
ships.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  he  remains 
passive,  thus  obliging  others  to  do  more 
than  their  share  in  assuming  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  are  rightfully  his. 
Passive  children  frequently  escape  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  who  is  satisfied 


if  a  child  is  not  disturbing  the  quiet  of 
the  class  room.  Nevertheless,  the  wise 
teacher  will  soon  become  aware  that  a 
“quiet”  child  is  not  preparing  itself  for 
the  demands  of  reality.  Life  will  de¬ 
mand  activity  and  social  contribution 
from  this  child  as  from  all  others! 

Closer  observation  of  the  passive 
child  will  show  how  much  he  leans  on 
others  for  the  solution  of  his  problems. 
He  appeals  to  the  sympathy  (social 
interest)  of  others,  by  a  show  of  “help¬ 
lessness.”  Before  difficulties  he  says  “I 
cannot.”  If  he  is  pushed  for  a  solution, 
he  makes  a  feeble  effort,  and  gives  up 
without  a  real  struggle.  When  he  can¬ 
not  get  what  he  wants,  he  stops,  be¬ 
comes  emotional  and  nervous  until 
someone  comes  to  his  rescue.  By  these 
tricks  he  is  able  to  exploit  those  in  the 
environment.  Throughout  life  he  is 
seeking  those  who  will  help  him  instead 
of  searching  for  ways  of  solving  his 
own  problems.  He  says,  “I  cannot  be¬ 
cause  I  am  afraid — untalented,  etc.” 
But,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  lack  of 
effort  In  his  own  behalf,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  says,  “Do  not  expect  me  to 
try — you  do  it  for  me!” 

.i^^CTiVE  and  passive  types  (lacking 
social  feeling)  have  one  symptom  in 
common — they  are  only  interested  in 
getting.  They  do  not  understand  that 
living  in  groups  is  possible  only  when 
the  individual  members  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  society  was  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  supporting  and 
pampering  them.  This  misconception 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  destroy 
school  property,  annoy  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents,  break  rules,  be  inattentive,  ruth¬ 
less  toward  other  children,  and  indulge 
in  similar  activities  which  impoverish 
the  group.  They  have  only  their  imme¬ 
diate  (and  often  contradictory)  desires 
to  guide  them  through  life.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  only  interested  in  grati¬ 
fying  and  pampering  himself  has  a  very 
small  chance  of  success  in  a  world 
which  depends  on  activity  which  has 
common  usefulness.  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Edison,  were  men  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  common  lot  of 
all.  Criminals,  grafters,  profiteers, 
gangsters  and  drunkards,  etc.  are  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  interested  in  getting 
advantages  for  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  group.  The  outstanding 
symptom  of  a  lack  of  social  interest 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


I  I 

rt  will  be  a  vital  year  in  e\ 

\  WASHINGTON  1 

P  »  'SHRINE  OF  J 

i  ^  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM'  I 

Qo  this  Sprhi^  via  B&O 
Special  Low  7ares  and  Jours 

Historic  happenings  and 
memories  of  America  s  glori¬ 
ous  past  focus  attention  on 
the  Nation's  Capital — the 
M  eeea  for  thousands  of 
Springtime  tourists.  A  city 
steep^  in  historic  tradition 
— noM,  the  world's  most  mag¬ 
nificent  National  Capital ! 

B  &  O  is  the  goteicov  to  Wash¬ 
ington —  featuring  modern 
Air-Conditioned  train  ser¬ 
vice,  with  many  innovations 
in  Pullmans  and  Individual 
Seat  Coaches. 

DIISIL-POWn 
STRIAMLINID  TRAINS 

Royal  Blue  and  (Columbian, 
between  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Vi  ashington,  are  so 
smooth-riding.it's  like  g/iding/ 
Seats  reserved  free  in  Indi¬ 
vidual  Reclining  Chair  Coach¬ 
es.  Cafe-Lounges.  Tavern- 
Counters.  No  extra  fare. 


(potential  failure)  is  that  the  individual 
is  a  burden  and  an  annoyance  in  the 
group  instead  of  a  help. 

The  perfectly  adjusted  individual  is 
a  myth  and  a  fiction,  for  he  does  not 
exist  in  reality.  Social  adjustment  de¬ 
pends  on  our  degree  of  fellow  feeling. 
As  we  are  able  to  increase  our  social 
interest,  our  intelligence  and  our  ener¬ 
gies  are  directed  toward  social  purposes. 
We  understand  that  our  value  depends 
on  what  we  contribute  to  the  lives  of 
others,  so  we  train  ourselves  to  be  a 
help  and  not  a  burden  in  the  group.  We 
do  not  try  to  “show  off”  or  to  “get 
ahead”  of  others  for  such  activity  would 
lead  only  to  the  appearance  of  being 
important  rather  than  the  reality  of 
being  useful.  “Appearing  important” 
never  invented  a  better  electric  light, 
radio,  law,  or  human  relationship!  We 
would  never  attempt  to  enrich  our¬ 
selves  by  depriving  another  (stealing, 
grafting,  boasting,  gossiping,  lying, 
etc.).  And  if  we  made  a  mistake,  wc 
would  not  be  humiliated  or  discouraged, 
for  we  would  know  that  a  mistake  is  no 
more  than  a  friendly  invitation  to  try 
again. 

The  socially  adjusted  person  would 
know  that  “like  begets  like,”  “friendli¬ 
ness  begets  friendliness,”  “cooperation 
encourages  cooperation  in  others.”  Life 
depends  on  fair  play,  and  there  can  be 
no  lasting  success  without  it.  Let  the 
other  fellow  be  right  half  the  time! 
Even  if  we  were  so  wise  as  to  be  right 
all  the  time,  we  would  only  succeed  in 
making  others  dislike  and  avoid  us. 


BAlTIMOREiOHIO^^i^W 


PERfECT  YOUR 
FRENCH  in  Hospitable 
French  Canada  I 

McGill  University 
FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
June  27  -  August  9 

TIm  McGill  Saracf  School  It  a 
loot  ottablhhad  SchooL  Rtcetat 
of  tMy  an  el  aalvonMy  tiaiidwd 
for  aadttttadaalti,  toacbon,  aad 
tiidatli  iladctrti  «Ao  «o  woililat 
for  Iho  McGill  M.A.  datraa/ 
olhan  qaalilod  lo  laho  the  coonaa 
arc  trakooM.  CaitMcalct  thow 
oqaivaloal  taaMAar  boon  for 
aakanilv  cradH. 

Co  adacaMeoal.  Ratidaaco  la  aaw 
Dootlai  HalL  Fraoch  ilaR.  Fraocb 
aloac  tpobao  at  all  tloMt.  Ceovar- 
lalloa  aad  practical  work  aritb  tbo 
laofaato  la  a  aataral  Fraoch  ataioa- 
pbara.  Foa  (taWoo,  board  aad 
lodtiat),  SitO.OO  (Caaadlaa). 
Canada  arakoaiat  AaMtican 
vWlort. 

WrMa  today  for  boohlat— 

nSac'y.,  Fraoch  SaaMBar  School, 
hdcGiil  UaWartity,  MoiAoal,  Cm. 
Addratt  DapL  V  . 


NEW  JERSEY  IS  SIXTH 
AMONG  STATES  IN  GUIDANCE 

New  Jersey  ranks  high  among  the 
states  in  the  provision  of  guidance  and 
counselling  service.  A  recent  study  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  shows 
138  guidance  officers  in  New  Jersey 
public  high  schools  who  devote  half¬ 
time,  or  more,  to  this  work.  In  its 
percentage  of  pupils  to  whom  some  such 
guidance  service  is  available.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  sixth  among  the  states  with  43.4%. 
In  the  schools  offering  such  guidance, 
there  are  695  pupils  for  each  coun¬ 
sellor. 


Just  Figured 
How  Much  T.P.  U. 
Saved  Me! 


New  Heads 
Of  Local  Associations 


Bergen  County 

Hillsdale  Teachers'  Association — ^Eleanor 
Pause 

Essex  County 

Bloomfield  Association  for  Childhood 
Education — Norma  A.  Moore 

Hudson  County 

Kearny  Grade  Teachers’  Association — 
Katherine  Varlese 

Union  County 

Union  County  Industrial  Arts  Association 
— Herbert  R.  McBride 

South  Jersey  Schoolmen’s  Cluh 
Albert  C.  Shuck 


UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  Master’s 
degree,  Christian  man,  28,  with  three 
years’  teaching  experience  and  four 
years’  business  experience,  desires  so¬ 
cial  studies  or  bookkeeping  teaching 
position  starting  September. 

BOX  NO.  25,  N.  J.  Educational  Review 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


O  any  teacher  who 
doesn’t  appreciate  the  meaning  of  income 
protection,  I  tell  this  story.  For  five  weeks 
I  was  confined  to  the  hospital.  The  sur¬ 
geon’s  fee  wasn’t  small,  either.  But 
TJ’.U.’s  Peerless  Certificate  paid  me  $37.50 
per  week — 50%  more  than  usual,  because 
I  was  hospitalized.” 

Over  27,000  teachers  rely  on  T.P.U.  to 
protect  their  regular  pay  checks  from  the 
drain  of  possible  “missed  days”  due  to 
sickness,  accident  or  quarantine.  There’s 
a  T.P.U.  Certificate  tailored  to  your  needs 
and  purse  .  .  .  find  out  about  it.  Mail 
the  coupon. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  T  VSi*  esp** 
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OF  NATIONAL  NOTE 

Field  Courses  in  Social  Problems  12  or  15  students;  costs  are  at  a  mini- 


A  new  program  offering  summer 
field  courses  in  American  problems  has 
been  announced  by  The  Open  Road, 
a  non-profit  membership  organization 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  interna¬ 
tional  and  inter-regional  understand¬ 
ing.  These  courses  which  are  designed 
to  acquaint  Americans  with  the  living 
conditions  rather  than  the  “sights”  of 
their  country  are  being  offered  for  the 
summer  by  five  institutions.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  each  course  will  be  limited  to 


mum.  For  more  information,  write  to 
The  Open  Road,  8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 

Hints  on  Housing 

Beginning  March  24  with  a  new 
radio  series  entitled  “Roof  over  Amer¬ 
ica,”  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
housing  agencies,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  will  start  to 
teach  Americans  with  incomes  of 


A  Recent  Survey  Indicates  That  More  Than  a  Third  of  the 
Adult  Population  in  the  United  States  Use  ALKA-SELTZER 


WE  wish  to  provide  the  public  with 
full  information  concerning  Alka- 
Seltzer  — the  reasons  for  its  efifectiveness 
and  popularity— and  the  laboratory  work 
upon  which  we  base  the  claims  made  for 
it  in  our  national  advertising. 

Alka -Seltzer  is  intended  and  recom¬ 
mended,  for  use  in  those  simple  condi¬ 
tions  for  which  the  public  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  consult  a  physician. 

Alka-Seltzer  is  composed  of  medicinal 
ingredients  which  have  been  used  and 
found  sadsfactoiy  over  a  great  number  of 
years.  It  is  an  effervescent  ublet  which 


Alka-Selcer,  that  when  dissolved  in  water, 
they  make  a  bubbling,  pleasant-tasdn^  so- 
ludon  of  sodium  acetylsalicylate,  calcium- 
sodium  phosphates,  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  sodium  citrate.  It  is  not  a  laxadve. 

In  order  to  determine  what  statements 
should  be  made  concerning  Alka-Seltzer 
in  our  adverdsing,and  thus  better  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  concerning  its  use,  four 
years  have  been  spent  in  clinical  experi¬ 
ments  and  study. 


The  research  problems  covered  are  as  follows— 


#  The  analgetic  ascot  in  Alka-Seltzer  (so- 
aiam  salt  of  ispirin)  provides  rapid,  effective 
relief  of  pain. 

«— Because  it  is  already  in  solution  when  taken. 
^—Because  alkaline  buffers  in  the  solution 
speed  and  safeguard  in  absorption  into 
the  body. 


#  The  buffered  alkalies  produced  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  an  Alka-Selaer  tablet,  give  their  truly 
remarkable  relief  for  the  distress  of  Acid  In¬ 
digestion,  Gas  on  Stomach,  Distress  after 
eating  and  Heartburn,  because  of  their  great 
capacity  for  neutralizing  and  absorbing  ex¬ 
cess  stomach  acid  —  usually  the  immediate 
cause  of  these  unpleasant  conditions. 

•  Alka-Selaer  increases  the  human  capacity 
to  do  strenuous  physical  work  and  cun  down 


the  time  necessary  for  recovery  from  fitigue— 
both  by  from  30X  to  601. 

S)  Alka-Selaer  given  in  very  heavy  daily 
OSes  to  animals  for  lonp  periods  of  time, 
produced  no  stomach  imation  and  did  no 
perceptible  harm  to  any  organ  of  the  body. 
#  Alka-Selaer,  given  to  human  subjects 
under  careful  cunical  supervision,  in  much 
greater  dosage  than  recommended  on  our 
labeling,  produced  no  demonstrable  effects 
of  any  kind  on  the  heart. 

It  If  you  have  never  experienced  the  benefin 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Alka-Selaer  in  reliev¬ 
ing  the  misery  and  Distress  in  Headaches,  Acid 
Indigestion,  Colds,  Muscular  Aches  and  Pains, 
Muscular  Fatigue  and  other  common  ailmena, 
send  for  a  Free  Sample  Package. 


$1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  how  they  can 
build  or  improve  their  homes  with  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  business  aid.  The 
radio  programs  will  be  heard  at  2  p.  m., 
E.S.T.,  on  Sundays.  To  supplement 
them,  a  booklet  tracing  the  history  of 
American  housing,  bulletins  and 
graphic  exhibits  will  spread  the  facts 
about  housing  services.  “Roof  over 
America”  is  part  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation’s  regular  Democracy  in  Action 
program. 

A  vivid  sound  film  on  low-rent  hous¬ 
ing  projects  in  the  U.  S.  has  already 
been  released  by  the  U.  S.  Film  Service. 
Entitled  Housing  in  Our  Time,  the 
20-minute  picture  is  distributed  free  in 
either  35  or  16  mm  film. 

Radio  Saves  Eyes 

Lessons  broadcast  by  radio  are  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  saving  the  tender  eyesight 
of  young  children,  according  to  Olive 
S.  Peck,  supervisor  of  Braille  and  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  Cleveland,  O.  In  a 
report  on  “Radio  in  Sight-Saving 
Classes,”  Miss  Peck  said  her  state¬ 
ment  had  been  proved  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  among  Cleveland’s  65,000  ele¬ 
mentary  scholars. 

Education  at  the  Fair 

Dr.  Rudolf  Kagey,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Washington  Square  College, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
become  director  of  the  newly  organized 
Department  of  Public  Education  at 
the  New  York’s  World  Fair.  Dr. 
Kagey  and  his  assistants  will  publish 
booklets,  indexes,  bulletins  and  guides 
to  educational  exhibits  in  different 
fields  and  will  also  maintain  an  infor¬ 
mation  bureau  at  the  fairgrounds. 
They  aim  to  serve  not  only  elementary, 
secondary  and  college  students,  but 
adults  as  well. 

American  Education  Week 

The  1940  theme  for  American  Ed¬ 
ucation  Week  will  be  “Education  for 
the  Common  Defense.”  .\lready, 
Canadian  schools  have  decided  to  join 
in  the  celebration  and  the  week’s  spon¬ 
sors  hope  to  persuade  all  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  Brazil  already  does. 

On  the  Calendar 

Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion — New  York,  March  14-16. 

Twelfth  Annual  Science  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Fair,  exhibiting  work  of  10,000 
science  student  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  Science  and  Engineering 
Clubs — New  York,  April  14-20. 

Association  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion,  47th  annual  convention — Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  April  29-May  3. 

Pan  American  Day — April  14,  cele¬ 
brating  50th  anniversary  of  the  Pan 
American  Union’s  founding. 
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New  WomenTeachers  Must  Pay 
Higher  Pension  Contributions 


All  women  who  join  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  as  of  February  1,  or  later, 
are  subject  to  the  increased  con¬ 
tribution  rates  adopted  in  De¬ 
cember  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
John  A.  Wood,  III,  secretary 
of  the  Fund,  has  announced. 


Model  Convention  Head 


New  hired  teachers,  who  have 
filed  applications  for  enrollment 
in  the  Fund  prior  to  February 
1,  must  fill  out  new  applications, 
Mr.  Wood  said — if  they  did  not 
actually  begin  work  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  He  made  it  clear, 
though,  that  the  increased  rates 
will  not  apply  to  any  teachers 
who  were  actually  in  service 
before  that  date. 


Adult  Education 
In  State  Under 
National  Survey 

The  nation’s  first  survey  of 
adult  education  in  a  single  state 
is  now  being  made  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  by  Leon  Brody,  field  worker 
for  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education.  The  New 
Jersey  Council  on  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  asks  that  educators  give 
full  cooperation  to  Mr.  Brody 
so  that  his  work  will  present  a 
complete  picture  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

In  view  of  the  A.A.A.E.  sur¬ 
vey,  the  New  Jersey  council’s 
authorized  study  of  adult  schools 
in  the  state  by  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Morrison  has  been  postponed. 


Spargo  and  Nutley 
Teachers  Show  How 
School  System  Works 

Dr.  John  A.  Spargo,  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  several  teachers  of 
the  Nutley  school  system,  gave 
an  oral  and  visual  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  program  and  activi¬ 
ties  on  February  2  at  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Describing  “Recent  Changes 
in  the  Curriculum,”  the  teachers 
stimulated  discussion  with  their 
talks  and  accompanying  class¬ 
room  exhibits.  This  was  the 
third  in  a  series  of  meetings, 
open  to  the  public,  designed  by 
the  P.E.A.  to  show  teachers 
what  schools  of  the  Greater 
New  York  area  are  doing. 

Teachers  who  joined  with 
Mr.  Spargo  in  showing  how 
Nutley  puts  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  into  effect  were  Mrs.  Emma 
J.  Gazan,  supervisor  of  art; 
George  J.  Stanford,  Marion  S. 
Walker,  Katherine  L.  Sonne  and 
Dr.  Floyd  E.  Harshman,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School. 


Children  See  Play 
As  Teachers'  Guests 

More  than  2,000  grade  school 
children  of  Kearny  attended  a 
performance  of  “Bobino”  on 
February  10,  at  the  high  school, 
as  guests  of  the  Kearny  Grade 
Teachers’  Association.  “Bob¬ 
ino”  is  an  original  play  for 
children,  written  by  Stanley 
Kauffman,  and  enacted  by  the 
Washington  Square  Players  of 
New  York  University. 

The  Kearny  teachers  had  the 
income  tax  bugaboo  exploded 
by  a  bureau  of  revenue  official 
at  their  January  meeting. 

Teacher  health  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  talk  that  Mary  D. 
Barnes  will  give  March  12  be¬ 
fore  the  Grade  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


Welfare  Committee  Meeting 

Teachers  with  grievances 
on  which  they  would  like  As¬ 
sociation  advice  are  invited 
to  appear  before  the  Teacher 
Welfare  Committee  at  its 
meeting  March  IS  in  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  New¬ 
ark.  James  F.  Tustin,  chair¬ 
man,  says  the  meeting  will 
begin  at  7  ;30. 


School's  Safety  Flag 
Gets  National  Notice 

North  Plainfield’s  East  End 
School  got  into  the  national  lime¬ 
light  when  news  of  its  safety 
flag  was  published  in  Safety 
Education  for  January  and 
again  in  My  Weekly  Reader. 
The  article  was  sent  to  the 
safety  magazine  by  Margaret 
H.  Dernier,  a  teacher. 

The  safety  flag  is  white,  with 
a  blue  cross,  and  stands  always 
in  the  school  hall,  except  when 
some  pupil  has  had  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Then  the  flag  is  removed 
for  24  hours.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  meeting  of  the  School 
Safety  Council,  pupils  give  a 
safety  pledge  before  the  flag. 

.\nother  safety  measure  at  this 
school  is  a  map  of  the  play¬ 
ground  which  is  marked  with  an 
“X”  wherever  an  accident  re¬ 
quiring  medical  attention  has 
occurred. 


A  Welcome  News  Source 

February  introduced  the  first 
issue  of  the  Senos  Letter  of  the 
New  Jersey  Council  on  Adult 
Education.  The  Review  wel¬ 
comes  the  addition  of  such  a 
valuable  news  service  to  its 
editorial  resources. 


What  about  paying  teachers 
for  extra-curricular  work?  That, 
in  essence,  was  the  subject  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  by  W.  F. 
Bolen,  principal  of  Dunellen 
High  School,  to  the  principals 
of  IS  other  high  schools  an¬ 
swered  by  100%  of  them. 

Questions  and  a  summary  of 
their  answers  are: 

1.  Do  you  give  extra  pay  to 
regular  faculty  members  who 
coach  football,  basketball,  etc.? 
— Five  said  “Yes,”  without 
qualification;  nine  gave  financial 
recognition  without  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy.  The  head 
football  coach  was  most  often 
favored. 

2.  If  to,  approximately  how 
much  per  annum  per  sport? — 
Two  hundred  dollars  was  most 
frequently  mentioned. 

3.  Would  you  prefer  to  hire 


Is  Riverside  Student 

The  Permanent  Chairman  of 
the  Model  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  conducted  in  due 
formality  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  on  March  1  and  2  at 
Temple  University,  is  a  New 
Jersey  student — Morton  Aron¬ 
son,  of  Riverside.  The  recorder 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Order  of  Business  is  a  Riverside 
girl,  Helen  Aydelotte. 

The  Model  Convention  is 
sponsored  by  the  Civic  Forum 
League,  which  did  the  same 
thing  in  1936. 

Bibliography  Lists 
103  Jersey  Authors 

One  hundred  and  three  au¬ 
thors  and  illustrators  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  bibliography  of 
children’s  books  by  New  Jersey¬ 
ans  that  was  recently  prepared 
by  the  North  Jersey  Children's 
Librarians. 

The  bibliography  was  com¬ 
pleted  as  the  result  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  by  the  following  com¬ 
mittee:  Ida  Josephine  Duff, 
Englewood,  chairman;  M.  Doro¬ 
thy  Long,  New  Brunswick;  M. 
Gladys  Quinby,  Orange;  Deane 
Southworth  Smith,  Madison,  and 
Dorothy  Van  Lenton,  Paterson. 


a  man  specifically  for  coaching, 
with  other  duties  incidental? — 
Unanimously  and  emphatically 
“No.”  One  noted  that  such  a 
policy  is  contrary  to  state  ath¬ 
letic  association  rules. 

4.  Do  you  pay  extra  for  other 
assignments,  such  as  debating, 
dramatics,  glee  club? — Twelve 
definitely  did  not;  two  did,  one 
believed  it  would  affect  incre¬ 
ment  recommendations. 

Mr.  Bolen  said  one  principal 
intimated  that  what  we  do  may 
not  show  what  we  would  like 
to  do. 

Cooperating  schools  were 
Scotch  Plains,  Carteret,  Free¬ 
hold,  Highland  Park,  Chatham, 
Madison,  Bernardsville,  Me- 
tuchen,  Millburn,  North  Plain- 
field,  South  .\mboy,  Dover, 
South  River,  Bound  Brook  and 
Somerville. 


The  contribution  rates  were 
increased  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board’s  actuary  who 
said  the  move  was  necessary  if 
the  annuity  purchased  by  women 
at  retirement  was  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  granted  them  by  the  state. 

In  a  study  of  the  mortality 
tables  for  retired  teachers,  it 
was  found  that  the  women  were 
living  longer  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  This  knowledge  required 
revision  of  the  mortality  tables 
on  the  conservative  side,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  pen¬ 
sion  rates  for  teachers  who 
enroll  after  February  1,  1940. 

This  action  was  taken  as  a 
result  of  the  Five-year  Service 
and  Mortality  study,  which  is 
made  every  five  years  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Pension  Law. 
The  current  study  was  made  in 
1938-39. 


School  Nurses  Hold 
Luncheon  in  Newark 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.J.E.A.,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Chase,  Essex  Count>' 
superintendent,  were  speakers  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  School  Nurses  on 
January  20  in  Newark. 

Dr.  Clifford  Burnell,  profes¬ 
sor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 
spoke  on  “Health  .\spects  in 
Guidance,”  and  Dr.  Helen  C. 
Manzer,  associate  director  of 
Nursing  Education  at  New  York 
University,  talked  about  how 
nurses  could  interpret  their  own 
functions. 

Special  New  Jersey  guests 
were  Mary  B.  Hulsizer,  director 
of  school  nurses  in  Newark,  and 
Llouella  L.  Haage,  director  of 
school  nurses  in  Jersey  City. 


Middlesex  Credit  Unions 

Both  the  Southern  and  North¬ 
ern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Credit  Unions  held  annual  meet¬ 
ings  in  January.  Of  total  as¬ 
sets  worth  $S2,000,  the  Southern 
union  holds  $17,000,  the  North¬ 
ern,  $35,000.  The  Southern 
group  has  219  members,  the 
Northern,  400.  Both  declared 
5%  dividends. 


15  PRINCIPALS  TELL  PRACTICE 

ON  EXTRA  PAY  FOR  EXTRA  WORK 
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Conferences  Plentiful  in  Jersey  as  Spring  Begins 


"NEW  HORIZONS"  WILL  BE  THEME 

OF  STEVENS  HOBOKEN  CONFERENCE 


Vocational,  Arts 
Teachers  to  Hold 
State  Convention 

The  twenty-third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Arts  Association 
will  be  held  March  7-9  at  As- 
l>ury  Park,  with  Harold  D. 
Shannon,  president,  in  general 
charge. 

Among  speakers  already  en¬ 
gaged  are  Dr.  A.  L.  Wilson,  of 
the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  who  will  address 
the  general  meeting  at  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  and  John  H.  Bosshart, 
supervising  principal  of  the 
South  Grange  and  Maplewood 
schools,  who  will  speak  at  3 
o’clock  the  same  day. 

.■\t  the  annual  banquet  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening.  Dr.  James  S. 
Thomas,  president  of  Clarkson 
College,  will  talk  on  “Explor¬ 
ing  New  Frontiers.” 

Other  speakers  will  be: 

Emlen  Etting,  Philadelphia 
artist  and  teacher;  Henry  Lee 
VVillet,  artist  and  craftsman; 
Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Education;  Louise  Moore,  fed¬ 
eral  agent;  .Arthur  Perry,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Rahway  schools; 
-Arthur  Thompson,  of  New  A’ork 
City;  Frederick  Macey,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Charles  Ward,  of  Pat¬ 
erson;  Conrad  Johnson,  of  Toms 
River. 


“New  Horizons"  for  parents 
and  children  has  been  adopted 
as  the  theme  for  educators  who 
will  meet  at  the  Stevens  Ho¬ 
boken  .Academy  on  March  12. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
afternoon  meeting  will  include: 
personality  development,  social 
competence,  training  for  democ¬ 
racy,  parent  school  cooperation, 
art  appreciation  and  creative 
work,  and  new  horizons  in  class¬ 
room  teaching. 

Outstanding  educators  of  the 
county  who  have  planned  the 
program  are: 

Mr.  Urban  W.  Chase,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Roosevelt  School,  Wee- 
hawken;  Mrs.  James  Creese, 
Chairman,  Education  Commit¬ 
tee,  Academy  P.-T..A.;  Miss 

Women  Deans  to  Meet 
This  Month  in  Newark 

The  March  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  .Association  of 
Deans  of  Women  and  Girls  will 
be  held  March  16  at  the  Newark 
.Athletic  Club.  Luncheon  at  1 
o'clock  will  follow  the  business 
meeting  at  noon.  Vlrs.  .Alice 
C.  Teel,  Newton,  will  preside  as 
president.  Lois  B.  Knox,  dean 
at  Ridgewood  High  School,  will 
have  charge  of  the  program. 


Elizabeth  Duffy,  Principal, 
Woodrow  VV'ilson  School,  Ba¬ 
yonne;  Mr.  William  G.  Fiedler, 
Principal,  Washington  School, 
Union  City;  Miss  Olga  Gosch, 
Elementary  Supervisor,  Hoboken 
Schools;  Mrs.  George  J.  Kay, 
.Academy  Parent-Teacher  .Asso¬ 
ciation;  Dr.  Reuben  Rosenberg, 
Principal  Public  School  No.  34, 
Jersey  City;  Mr.  George  G. 
Schreiber,  President,  Academy 
Board  of  Trustees;  Mr.  Lucyan 
J.  Taistra,  Principal,  Public 
School  No.  8,  Hoboken;  Mr. 
B.  F.  Carter,  Director  of  the 
Stevens  Hoboken  .Academy,  and 
Miss  Edith  Howes,  Director  of 
the  Lower  School  of  Stevens 
Hoboken  Academy. 

State's  Art  Teachers 
To  Attend  Convention 

New  Jersey  art  teachers  will 
be  among  those  meeting  March 
27-30  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
thirty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Eastern  Arts  Association. 
Sectional  meetings,  exhibits  and 
registration  facilities  will  occupy 
the  entire  eighteenth  floor  of 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 
Meetings  and  conferences  will 
be  held  on  the  ballroom  floor. 

Among  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
.Alexander  Stoddard,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Philadelphia  schools, 
and  Herbert  Johnson,  famous 
Saturday  Evening  Post  car¬ 
toonist. 


Adult  Ed.  Group  Plans 
Convention  in  March 

The  New  Jersey  Council  on 
.Adult  Education  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  March  30. 
The  program  will  consist  of  a 
general  meeting,  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  several  sectional 
meetings  on  special  aspects  of 
adult  education. 

Members  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Richard  Vastine,  Roselle;  Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Haddon- 
field ;  Mrs.  Patrick  Henry  Ad¬ 
ams,  Maplewood;  Hannah  Sev- 
erns,  Moorestown,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  W.  Heironimus,  Maple¬ 
wood. 


Librarians'  Spring  Meeting 
.All  school  Library  Councils 
are  urged  to  attend  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
School  Library  Council  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  May  11  at  Neptune 
High  School,  Ocean  Grove.  But 
first,  say  the  officers,  send  dues 
to  Phyllis  Lohr,  Clifford  Scott 
High  School,  East  Orange. 


Visual  Educators 
Announce  2  More 
Spring  Meetings 

The  New  Jersey  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  .Association  is  having  a 
busy  semester. 

It  will  hold  a  conference  at 
Maplewood  Junior  High  School 
on  'Fhursday,  March  7,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Trenton  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  on  .April  18.  On 
February  8,  the  association  held 
a  dinner  meeting  in  Englewood. 

Speakers  at  the  Englewood 
meeting  included: 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  vice  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
.Association;  Juliet  Roche,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  classroom  Teachers' 
.Association;  Gerald  T.  Hankin, 
representative  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information;  Roy 

R.  Zimmerman,  Bergen  County 
superintendent;  Dr.  M.  L.  Low¬ 
ery,  Essex  County  superintend¬ 
ent;  Charles  Morris,  Ocean 
County  superintendent;  Homer 

S.  Pace,  president  of  Pace  In¬ 
stitute;  Eleanor  Kloppenburg, 
Paul  S.  Nickerson,  Dr.  Walter 

F.  Robinson  and  C.  M.  Vander¬ 
bilt. 

.At  the  Maplewood  meeting, 
the  dinner  at  6:30  o’clock 
will  be  presided  over  by  Dr. 

G.  W.  Leman.  Mr.  Hankin, 
Paul  Van  Ness,  Henry  T.  Hall, 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Miller  and  C.  M. 
Vanderbilt  will  speak. 


Reading  Conference 
Called  at  Rutgers 

On  Saturday,  March  9th,  from 
10:00  a.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m.,  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  together  with 
the  sponsoring  groups,  will  hold 
its  second  annual  conference  on 
elementary  education  at  the 
Lincoln  School,  New  Brunswick. 

I'he  subject  to  be  explored  is, 
“Recent  Trends  in  Elementaiy 
Reading,”  with  “elementary’’ 
interpreted  to  mean  through 
the  eighth  grade  in  the  eight- 
four  organization. 

Dean  C.  E.  Partch  will  in¬ 
troduce  the  main  conference 
speaker.  Dr.  Donald  Durrell  of 
Boston  University.  Dr.  Durrell 
is  an  authority  on  individual 
reading  problems  of  every  kind. 
.After  his  presentation  nine  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  dealing  with  lim¬ 
ited  reading  areas  will  get  under 
way. 

Northern  Principals' 
Conference  Is  Planned 

The  Northern  Sectional  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Association 
will  be  held  April  17  at  Ridge¬ 
wood.  Principals  will  attend 
from  Sussex,  Warren,  Morris, 
Essex,  Passaic,  Hudson,  Union 
and  Bergen  counties. 


Note  on  Your  Calendar 


Coming  in  March 

A  vital  new  arithmetic  problems  book — 
School  Days;  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
Problems — by  Bailey  and  Stevens.  Ties 
up  arithmetic  with  social  studies,  health, 
spelling,  etc.  Can  be  used  with  any  basal 
arithmetic.  (Our  other  Problems  in 
Arithmetic  books  are :  Elementary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  Advanced,  and  Problems  in 
Junior  Mathematics.) 

Spring  is  the  Time 

To  consider  seriously  the  use  of  Growth 
in  English — the  only  English  series  built 
to  Charts  of  Attainments.  Already  used 
in  many  places  in  New  Jersey,  includ¬ 
ing  Englewood,  Bergenfield,  Somerville, 
Ridgefield  Park,  Pennsauken  Twp.,  etc. 
Try  it  for  yourself — it  gets  results. 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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We  Hear  That— 


.  .  .  Dr.  Howard  E.  Merity, 
former  head  of  the  department 
of  education  at  Seton  Hall  Col¬ 
lege,  South  Orange,  is  the  new 
principal  of  the  Bayonne  Senior 
High  School. 

.  .  .  J.  Claude  Simon,  legal  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  N.  J.  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Republican  League  of 
Camden  County.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Camden  County 
Board  of  Taxation. 

.  .  .  Former  Dean  Herbert  C. 
Hunsaker,  of  the  University  of 
Newark,  is  now  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  he  is  doing  field 
work  for  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education. 

.  .  .  Charles  L.  Worth,  a  prolific 
writer  who  is  also  supervising 
principal  at  Lambertville,  had 
an  article  on  “Some  Implica- 


Secondary  Teachers 
Plan  May  Conference 

“Youth  Challenges  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  is  the  recently  chosen 
theme  of  the  conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Association,  to  be  held 
May  9  and  10  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  conference  is  held 
annually  under  the  ojint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  this  asociation,  Rut-s 
gers  University  and  the  State 
Depaitment  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 


tions  of  Mental  Hygiene  in 
Supervision,’’  in  the  February 
.‘f  mfrican  School  Board  Journal, 
and  another,  “Reading  Is  Like 
That,”  in  School  Brirfs.  High 
school  students  of  Lambertville 
must  be  grateful  for  another  of 
his  efforts — a  guide  pamphlet. 
Your  High  School  Course  and 
You. 

.  .  .  Two  New  jersey  teachers 
have  been  appointed  to  national 
committees  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  They  are 
CJrace  Koerner,  of  East  Or¬ 
ange,  to  the  International  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  and  John  A. 
Spargo,  of  Nutley,  to  the  Sup¬ 
ply,  Preparation  and  Certifica¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  Committee. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Ross  O.  Runnels,  of 
South  Orange-Maplewood,  will 
speak  April  16  at  the  Michigan 
Schoolmaster’s  Club  in  Ann 
Arbor.  His  subject:  Adult 
Education  in  New  Jersey. 


Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  was  host  February  8  to  the 
ninth  annual  Conference  of  Fine 
and  Industrial  Arts.  Group 
meetings,  exhibits,  general  meet¬ 
ings,  demonstrations  and  a  din¬ 
ner  occupied  the  delegates  from 
2  o'clock  until  late  evening.  John 
J.  Hatch,  director  of  the  Fine 
and  Industrial  Arts  Division, 
was  in  general  charge. 


Education  Not  Soup, 
Fletcher  Declares 

“Education  is  not  a  can  of 
soup,”  Arthur  Fletcher,  editor 
of  publications,  Newark,  and 
former  editor  of  the  Review, 
told  the  Union  County  super¬ 
vising  principals  at  a  February 
discussion  meeting  in  County 
Superintendent  A.  L.  Johnson’s 
offices  in  Elizabeth. 

Interpreting  the  schools  to  the 
public,  Fletcher  pointed  out,  is 
basically  different  from  adver¬ 
tising  because  advertising  seeks 
to  sell  something  for  a  price 
while  a  sound  school  public  re¬ 
lations  program  seeks  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  for  nothing. 

“Education  is  too  complex  to 
be  turned  over  to  an  advertising 
agency,”  he  said.  Education  is 
a  social  service,  not  a  com¬ 
modity  offered  in  a  competitive 
market. 

In  organizing  for  public  re¬ 
lations,  administrators  must  be 
“two  -  faced,”  Fletcher  said. 
School  public  relations  consists 
of  knowing  the  publics  in  a 
community  and  devising  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  interpretive  devices 
which  will  reach  those  publics 
consistently  and  in  reasonable 
proportion.  The  school  person¬ 
nel  is  another  of  a  series  of  pub¬ 
lics  under  such  a  definition  and 
it  is  “part  of  the  administrator’s 
job  to  see  to  it  that  his  staff  is 
equipped  with  both  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  the  information  with 
which  to  be  adequate  interpre- 
tors.” 


Penmanship  Croup 
To  Hold  National 
Convention  Here 

Atlantic  City  will  be  host  this 
month  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Peninanship  Teachers  and  Su¬ 
pervisors,  and  a  committee  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  will  handle 
arrangements.  The  convention 
will  be  held  March  21,  22  and 
23,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

The  following  New  Jersey 
teachers  will  make  convention 
arrangements: 

Mrs.  Maude  Meyers,  Newark, 
chairman  of  arrangements; 
Olive  A.  Mellon,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  association, 
chairman  of  local  arrangements; 
Mrs.  Emma  Myers,  Bridgeton; 
Edith  Hall,  Burlington;  Grace 
Pharazyn,  Margate  City; 
Marion  L.  Little,  Glassboro,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shafer,  Dun- 
ellen. 


24  Lunch-Table  Topics 
Scheduled  for  Confab 

Twenty-four  different  topics 
relating  to  the  question,  “What 
can  our  association  do  to  render 
greater  service  to  the  teachers 
of  mathematics?”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  lunch-table  confer¬ 
ences  during  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Association  of 
Mathematics  Teachers  of  New 
Jersey.  The  conference  will  be 
held  March  9  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College. 


wholesome 

Gmwvyw  Qtum 

adds  fun  to  your  work 

One  of  the  reasons  Chewing  Gum  is  so  popular 
with  everyone  is  that  it  is  healthful  and  can  be 
enjoyed  while  you’re  doing  so  many  other  things. 

Children  like  Chewing  Gum  so  let  them  have 
it.  It’s  good  for  them.  4  Aids  to  Good  Teeth  are 
Nutrition,  Clean  Teeth,  the  Dentist  and  plenty 
of  Chewing  Exercise. 

Chewing  Gum  helps 
clean  and  exercise  teeth. 


University  Research  is  the  basis  of  our  advertising. 

The  National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
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Legislative  Preparedness 

Teachers  who  follow  Association  activities  closely 
are  impressed  this  year  with  the  care  with  which 
the  legislative  program  has  been  worked  out  and  the 
smoothness  with  which  it  is  going  forward.  To  others 
the  difference  may  not  be  so  apparent. 

It  is  just  the  difference  between  having  bills  ready 
for  introduction  when  the  Legislature  meets  and  get¬ 
ting  them  drafted  two  months  later.  It  is  the  difference 
between  having  the  factual  data  on  desired  activity 
ready  when  it  is  needed,  and  dashing  madly  around  for 
it  after  the  crisis  arises.  It  is  the  difference  between 
explaining  the  Association  position  to  legislators  in  the 
quiet  of  their  own  offices  and  trying  to  button-hole  them 
on  the  floor  when  they  have  no  time  to  listen. 

It  is  not  so  spectacular  to  have  a  bill  ready  as  to 
write  it  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  not  so  dramatic  to 
have  the  facts  assembled  as  to  telegraph  for  them.  It  is 
less  exciting  to  meet  a  Senator  in  his  home  than  to  travel 
to  Trenton  for  the  conference.  But  in  every  case,  the 
less  picturesque  procedure  is  the  more  effective. 

Never  has  the  need  for  the  effective  procedure  been 
more  acute  than  this  year.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
started  work  with  an  admitted  deficit  of  $3,000,000  and 
an  actual  deficit  of  $2,000,000  additional.  A  Presidential 
year  is  not  a  tax  reform  year.  We  have,  in  Trenton,  a 
tri-party  system  in  which  no  group  has  control  and  no 
group  has  responsibility  for  what  happens. 

If,  as  President  Fidler  indicated  two  months  ago. 
we  can  emerge  with  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  problem,  an  emergency  appropriation  for  the  poorer 
schools,  and  our  own  tenure  evasion  and  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  bills,  we  can  be  proud  indeed,  and  the  teachers  will 
have  been  well  served  by  their  Association. 


The  Sunny  Side 

As  WE  read  the  papers  on  February  14,  a  feature  that 
has  been  too  familiar  in  recent  years  was  missing. 
That  was  the  long  list  of  communities  in  which  school 
budgets  were  voted  down.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
voters  in  Chapter  7,  school  districts,  approved  the  budg¬ 
ets  as  submitted.  Also  missing  from  the  news  during 
this  budget-making  period  were  the  “marches  on  city 
hall,”  the  “taxpayer’s  protest”  and  similar  items. 

This  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
people  are  necessarily  returning  to  apathy  regarding  their 
schools,  or  that  they  are  endorsing  blanket-spending  pro¬ 
grams.  It  means  that  the  hysterical  “cut-every-budget- 
in-half”  spirit  that  marked  the  depression  years  has  sub¬ 
sided,  and  that  the  people  are  again  showing  confidence 
in  the  Boards  of  Education  who  devote  months  to  the 
careful  preparation  of  reasonable  budgets. 

It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  schools  are  out 
of  the  woods.  In  the  making  of  the  budgets  which  have 


generally  been  approved,  boards  had  to  recognize  that 
they  would  receive  little  help  from  the  state,  that  their 
budgets  had  to  be  financed  very  largely  out  of  local  taxes 
and  local  effort.  Probably  no  budget  includes  all  the 
things  which  the  responsible  board  honestly  wanted  to 
put  in. 

The  passing  of  the  era  of  blind  slashing  is,  we  hope, 
merely  a  way-station  on  the  road  to  sound  school  finance. 
It  is  an  important  one,  however,  since  from  here  on,  intel¬ 
ligence  can  take  the  place  of  emotion,  programs  can  be 
planned,  not  patched,  and  perhaps  a  few  superintendents 
and  supervising  principals  will  get  a  chance  to  sleep 
o’  nights. 

Calling  All  Teachers 

WHILE  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  Senate 
Bill  68,  which  calls  for  an  emergency  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,142,000  for  schools,  teachers  should  remember 
that  there  are  two  companion  bills.  S-66  and  S-67  would 
provide  an  additional  $215,000  to  reimburse  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  vocational  and  manual  training  expenditures 
during  1939-40.  These  bills  are  also  important  and 
merit  a  word  to  your  legislators. 

)Vhatever  Is,  Is—? 

Education’s  coat  of  arms  should  be  a  questionnaire 
rampant.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  desire  to 
know  what  other  people  are  doing  or  thinking.  He  who 
has  gathered  unto  himself  a  sheaf  of  returns,  tabulated 
medians,  quartiles  and  mean  deviations  is  mighty  among 
us. 

So  mighty  is  he  that  we  rarely  do  less  than  call  him 
“doctor,”  accept  his  conclusions  as  gospel,  and  long  for 
a  thesis  of  our  own. 

Yet  most  questionnaires  fail  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  on  which  they  theoretically  bear.  They 
usually  show  only  current  practice  or  current  opinion — 
seldom  do  they  gather  evidence  which  establishes  a  point 
at  issue. 

Suppose  Hometown  is  building  an  elementary  school. 
How  high  shall  the  blackboards  be  placed  in  the  third 
grade  classroom?  Custom  dictates  a  questionnaire  to 
all  surrounding  communities — in  the  most  approved 
check-list  technique — asking  how  high  their  third  grade 
blackboards  are.  Hometown’s  blackboards  are  then 
placed  at  the  median  height. 

Actually  the  questionnaire  has  only  determined  cur¬ 
rent  practices — which  may  or  may  not  be  right.  The 
really  significant  data  is  the  distance  between  the  floor 
and  the  eyes  of  the  Hometown  third-graders. 

Absurdities  like  this  are  repeated  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  until  it  seems  that  educators  must  have  in¬ 
spired  the  dictum,  “Whatever  is,  is  right.” 

As  with  so  many  things  in  our  machine  age,  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  machine,  but  with  its  uses.  If  question¬ 
naires  could  be  limited  to  those  which  actually  produce 
facts  bearing  on  the  problems  at  hand,  there  would  be 
a  vast  slump  in  the  postal  revenues  and  a  vast  dearth  of 
doctorates.  Education  itself,  however,  would  command 
vastly  more  respect. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MAN’S  PROGRESS 

c^Tcross  the  c^ge 

by  LOUISE  1.  CAPEN 

Head  of  Social  Science  Department 
Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  brilliant  survey  of  cultural  origins  and  of  the  background  of 
our  civilization  that  captures  the  pupils’ imagination  in  its  vivid 
picturing  of  mankind  across  the  ages.  Its  eighteen  "story"  units 
outline  the  record  of  human  endeavor  and  achievement.  More 
than  450  pictures  and  60  maps  complement  a  simple  yet 
stirring  text.  Activity  materials  are  of  unusual  distinction  and 
variety.  The  first  three  (background)  units  set  the  stage,-  the 
following  units  develop  a  single  phase  of  world  civilization  and 
culture,-  the  final  unit  is  the  story  of  the  world  situation  today. 
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USING  WORDS 

AN  ENRICHED  SPELLING  PROGRAM 


(grades  2-8*) 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS 

♦Books  lor  Grades  II-IV  ready  now 
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%Cnits  in  Snglish 

(1940  Edition) 

By  PAUL  and  KINCHELOE 

A  new  four-year  series  f>ir  the 
high  school  that: 

Meets  the  life  needs  of  students. 

Is  interesting  and  attractive  in  its 
style  of  presentation. 

Stresses  functional  grammar  and 
correct  English  usage. 

Helps  in  integrating  the  work  of 
the  school  by  helping  the  student 
evaluate,  organize,  and  express  ef¬ 
fectively  what  he  is  mastering  in 
other  fields. 

Write  us  fur  further  inf  urination  about  these  books. 
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1940  is  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Iroquois  Publishing  Company 


IROQUOIS  NEW  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS 


DeGROAT  and  YOUNG 

On  February  26,  1940.  (irade  Fight  of  the  IROQUOIS  NEW  STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS  came  from  the  press.  This  gives  a  complete  series  for  Grades 
.1  -  8,  inclusive. 

We  consider  this  new  series  of  arithmetics  one  of  the  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  elementary  school  te.xts  which  has  been  made  in  many  years;  a  new 
series  from  beginning  to  end — not  a  revision. 

The  IROQUOIS  NEW  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS  are  thortnighly 
modern  and  unusually  teachable.  They  meet  present-day  needs  in  a  superior  way. 

If’rite  for  complete  information. 
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